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AUTO-SUGGESTION 


Look at this man every week and 
you will soon begin to look like 
him! 


Look at JUDGE every week and you 
will soon begin to look like the 
happiest man alive! 


That’s your cue! 
\ 
\ 


he Clip the Coué Coupon! 


All Right, 


JUDGE: \ 


627 West 43d Street 
New York City \ 


I accept your offer ten ™ 
weeks for $1.00. It is under 
stood that you send me JuDGrE 
beginning with the current issue, 10 


numbers in all I enclose $1.00 (or ™~ 
send me a bill at a later date Cana 
1 ~ 
* 


dian, $1.10; foreign, $1.20 


Name a Day by day, in every way, 


JUDGE 1s getting 


\ better and better 
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“Life Liety and the 

















Your wife 
She 


P. iceman 
has fainted. 
some air. ° 

Tzzy—T ake her around 
to the corner garage. 
The air is free there. 


needs 

























The Ant and the Butterfly 


by’ Arry Belville 


Complaineth the Ant: 


YYMBOL of the wisdom of the ages, 
\J Seek from me the path where honor 
lies; 
Hearken to the warning of the sages— 
“To the Ant, thou sluggard! and be 
wise.” 
Dull my lot of weary, endless labor, 
Dark my nest of mud, or grimy soil; 
Battling with, or stealing from, my 
neighbor— 
Laborer, whose God is Toil! 


Rejoiceth the Butterfly: 


What’s the use of toiling in the June 
time, 
When the clover and the roses are in 
bloom? 
What excuse for scoffing at the sunshine 
In your dreary, musty mounds of earth 
and gloom? 
I shall dance, and flirt with fairy sun- 
beams, 
A nectar-sipping, glorious life of fun; 
I shall float about, and sway, and dream 
my love dreams 
Till—my tiny span of life is run. 





It’s plain to see who wears the “pants” at Brown’s. 


& tt 


Mother, when 
first meet 


Dinny 
did you 
b Father? 
(Pe Mother—He was iniro- 

> duced to me at a dance. 
phn “Aha! I've often won- 
i dered why he told me to 
rie keep away from dance 
{ halls!” 
\ a 
“One can always make 
{ up for lost time if one 
puts one’s mind to it.” 


I “Yes, imagine a bash- 
ah ful man after his first 
kiss.” 
rer 


Husband—There’s a money panic, my 
love. 
Wife—Normaley, at last. 






[’ Was in 1918, when our destroyers 
were “over there.”’ 

The English Admiralty, Admiral Sims 
and his staff were reviewing some Amer- 
ican destroyers that were lving in an 
English harbor. They were examining 
the war quality of the ships. 

The English were boastful of their own 
war craft and were always averse to 
giving our boats due praise. Finally Ad- 
miral Sims asked, “How do they look to 
you?” 

“Very well,” answered an English Ad- 
miral, “but they do not look like real 
fighting craft—too woman-like.”’: 

“And wasn’t it one of your country- 
men, Kipling, who said, ‘The female of 
the more deadly than the 
male’?” was Sims’ quick reply. 

ee 


species Is 


He gave her a scrapbook, and after 
they were married she filled it with a 
record of their scraps! 

Pad 


Miss Catt—Does she know Grace to 


speak to? 
Miss Nipp—No—only to talk about. 














Drawn B.R 


by MaTHirt 








Mabel—Harry clapped his hands when I was singing. 


Muriel—Over his ears? 


1 








Drawn by GiLaeRT WILKINSON. 








“I thought you had gone away for a few days?” 


“My dearest, we had every intention of doing so, then mamma let him have his way. 


The New Freedom 


by Feliz Mile 2 


free many years consistently 
treated breakfast distantly, 
And tried to get along without my 
lunch. 
At tables spread invitingly I’ve tasted 
dinners slightingly, 
With hope of making good my doctor’s 
hunch. 
I've tried with spirit vigorous to live on 
diet rigorous, 
And follow all his rules for losing 
weight; 
And though I've starved religiously, my 
girth expands prodigiously, 
And gains in gauge at most alarming 
rate. 


I'm craving foods that satisfy my appetite 
and that is why 
I gladly hail the famous British sage, 
Who comes along assuring us that diets, 
far from curing us, 


I've 


completely humiliated.” 


Comprise the master menace of the age. 
This learned man advises us, which pleases 
and surprises us, 
That doctors dope the thing entirely 
wrong. 
He says that what we ought to eat is any 
kind or sort o” meat 
Or other stuff for which our palates 
long. 


Oh, doctor, great and erudite, I truly hope 
I hear you right, 
And that you really said the things they 
claim, 
That when we mortals try to dine on 
calory and vitamine, 
We're gumming up the anatomic game. 
I’m tired of dining meagerly, and so I'll 
hasten eagerly, 
To eat the finest cuts my chef can carve, 
For I've found it most disquieting to be 
forever dieting, 
And eating stuff that let’s a fellow 
starve. 


—<AY . 4 

















So here we are 


I' your coal man delivers to you rock, 
instead of coal, take a few of the 
largest lumps and throw them throug): 


his windows. If he has you arrested for 
throwing coal through his window, no- 
body will believe him, and if he has you 
arrested for throwing rocks he'll con 
vict himself of selling rocks instead of 


coal. 
at 


She—What makes you like Bessie so 
well? 

He—Bobbed hair, flapper manners, 
vacant brains and too much make-up. 

“Why, I'm surprised! That certainly 
describes most of the girls, but certainls 
not Bessie.” 

“I know it—that’s why I like her so 
well.” 

Sas 

Kriss—Does your wife ever get up in 
the air? 

Kross—You 
lands on me. 


bet! And she always 





“Migratious!” 


Our Little Paying Guests 


\ THE first place, the idea of our 
| keeping chickens was not Millicent’s 

at all, but mine. Of this Millicent 
is positive. Wasn't it I who brought 
home the paper in which she read of 
“The Grateful Hen as a Paving Guest’’? 
But certainly it was I who wanted to 
start cautiously with one hen and test 
her gratitude thoroughly before going 
further. While Millicent held out for 
an even dozen—because eggs came that 
way. So we compromised on a dozen, 
and left their selection to Millicent. 
After much reading on the subject she 
brought home eleven cuddly white ones 
to match her new egg-gathering frock, 
and a love of a black one for contrast. 
hen we sat down to estimate our im- 
pending profits. 

“One grateful hen,” began Millicent 
practically, “will lay one egg a day.” 

wut,” 3 interrupted, “did you notice 
how contemptuously that black one—”’ 

“Did you, or did you not,” 
demanded Millicent, “build their 
‘congenialcoop’as the book said? 

Don’t tell me you left out the 
running water, or—”’ 

“My dear,I even cut down the 
Japanese cherry so they could 
have their ‘uninterrupted view 
of the sun.’ ” 

“Then don’t be foolish. Of 
course they'll be grateful. And 
twelve grateful hens means 
twelve grateful daily eggs; giving 
us a clear profit of —?” 

“They’reonlythirty centsnow. 
But feed’sbringingfamousprices. 
We'll have to deduct that, you 
know.” 

“Why, Alfred! To think of 
discouraging the poor dears like 
that, right at the start! We'll 
wait till eggs go up first.” it. 

“Um. And the cost of the 


Gardner Rea 


I Vv 


darlings themselves? And the coop?” 

“To hold that against them,”’ declared 
Millicent virtuously, “would be like— 
like charging a poor little baby for the 
doctor's bill!” 

So it was decided that when eggs rose 
to a dollar—which Millicent felt would 
be very, very soon—we'd make $365 a 
year. If we bought no more hens. 

After a week had dragged by cack- 
lelessly, however, Millicent admitted it 
was high time to do something. So she 
painted a touching symbolical mural of 
gratitude on the front of the coop, ruin- 
ing her egg-gathering frock in the process. 
But no gratitude was forthcoming. Then 
she lettered “‘Welcome” on the nest eggs. 
Still no results. She warmed the nest 
eggs by holding them against her cheek. 
She smiled on our thankless fowls to en- 
courage them to lay—and frowned on 
them for not laying. And then she hit 
upon her perfect love of an idea. 


fi 


Newcomer—And I suppose you come down here 
for your golf, or your nerves, or because it’s really 
more economical in the long run, or— 
Regular—Not a bit of it, young man, not a bit of 

We're down here just simply because we wanta 
show off. 


“The whole trouble,” she explained 
triumphantly, “is that they’re not cack- 
ling. Of course they can’t lay!” 

_~ so. she spent 
4% in teaching the 
With brilliant 
from the standpoint of 
Millicent said it reminded 
her sorority days, and for the time 
being was so delighted she didn’t 
in the least mind their not laving. 

At last I decided to act. Stealthily, 
of course, for Millicent had come to enjoy 
our new position in the community. 
Cautiously I mentioned rats. Frightful 
fiends for hens, I was told. Made it a 
practice to steal into unsuspecting coops 
and massacre the inhabitants, wringing 
their necks savagely, and hiding their limp 
carcasses away in corners. Some day—I 
had a horrid presentiment—some day soon 
they would cast their vandal eyes on our 
hens! It was a miracle they’d 
escaped so long, with their 
eternal cackling simply paging 
death! 

Then, one afternoon, the rats 
descended on the fold—and I 
returned to the peace that sur- 
passeth all understanding, and 
my paper. It was not till Milli- 
cent’s calling reached the inten- 
sity of madness that I responded. 

“Alfred!” she panted excitedly, 
“look! Look! At last!” And 
lowering her bulging apron she 
displayed twelve grateful, 
gleaming eggs! 

I stared wildly. 

“The dears!”’ she cooed. “And 
to think these are enly the be- 
ginning!” 

. * . 


the next week 
hens to cackle. 
results, judged purely 
phonetics. 


her of 


I am placing this in the hands 
of my executors. 

















“Don't you think this bathing suit more than covers all requirements?” 
“Yes, and I dare say it will cover more than half the Sunday roto sections as well.” 











“Friend! 


Honors 


ILLINGTON idled about the crowded 
Palm Beach hotel. He was at a 
loss as to what he should do with 


the week he had stolen from business, for 
he had not vet encountered a person he 


knew. He had been abroad for three 
vears and realized that a new multitude 
of persons able to spend money lavishly 
at such places came into view each 
season. 

His search for familiar faces continued. 
As he strolled out upon a far-reaching 
piazza he caught sight of a woman whose 
aspect stirred his memory. Did he know 
her? She had settled herself lazily in a 
chair designed for an indolent mood and 
was reading a book with an inflamed 
jacket. In spite of a newer mode which 
discouraged such display, her attitude dis- 
closed limbs that would have fixed mas- 
culine attention in any circumstances. 

Billington walked toward her deter- 
mined to renew or scrape acquaintance. 
She looked up with quick recognition, 
shut her book and skillfully covered its 
title, and relaxed to a charming smile. 

“Why, Egbert—Mr. Billington! Posi- 
tively vou are the last person I expected 


> 


to see! 














by J. A. Waldron 


Illustration by Charles Baskerville 


“Bessie!” His delight was apparent. 
An elderly woman near-by vacated a 
chair which he was quick to take. *‘What 
a pleasure! You are the only person I’ve 
seen here [ could claim as an acquaintance. 
I assume I may still call vou ‘Bessie’!” 

“Didn't I call you Egbert?” 

“Why not?” He brought his chair to a 
familiar nearness and looked at her in 
frank admiration. “You are handsomer 
than ever, Bessie!” 

“And vou are as bold as ever in com- 
pliment.” 

“T pay compliments only where they 
are due. I'm always honest with vour 
dear sex. How I love to pronounce your 
name, Bessie!” 

“But there’s nothing musical or roman- 
tic in my name!” 

“Ah! But I think there is. It brings 
such memories! And your beauty em- 
phasizes them!” 

“T like the way you qualify my sex. 
My ‘dear’ sex, you say. How many 
pretty women have you sugared o’er 
since I saw you last?” 

“Not one—I swear it!” 

“Emotional oaths do not keep. They 
are as ephemeral as twilight, or morning 


e 
i) 


What a commonplace word where we are concerned!” 


Are Even 


dew. Do vou remember when we met at 
Saratoga?” 

“What a question! 
vou at once?” 

“Oh, vou would have recognized any 
other woman friend in the same wav.” 

“Friend! What a commonplace word'” 

“Well, we friends, weren't we? 
But vou probably know many women 
vou would recognize at sight.” 

“Not with the thrill vou inspire, Bessic! 
Do vou forget that in Saratoga we were—” 

“Summer lovers? No. But that was 
more than three vearsago. How time flies'” 

“But you remember. Ah! I never 
shall forget!” 

“Nor I, Egbert"” 


Didn't I recognize 


were 


He pREW his chair a little closer. 
“How could either of us forget?” 
“And you remember that we went so 
far that we actually became engaged!” 
“A dear climax to our sweet companion- 
ship. And on my part—this I swear, 
Bessie'!—it was not one of those occa 
sional affairs that so often happen. You 
meant to me all that a woman—the only 
woman—can mean to a man. And 
(Continued on page ?) 
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In the rough. 





Eagles and Birdies 
by Walter Trumbull 


] = golf and baseball differ quite 
In golf it is not well at all 

To swing with such astounding might 

You knock the cover off the bull 


It's true in baseball this may lead 
To your attaining extra pelf; 
But not in golf—oh, no, indeed! 
You have to buy golf balls yourself. 
. . > 
There was one thing Job gained by sitting 
out in the yard. He didn’t have to listen to 
the after-dinner speakers. 
. > J 
Cain may have been unjustly blamed all 
these years. Probably he w 
new wooden club and Abel stood too near. 
> * * 


as trying out a 


\ cynic is the alarm clock which strives to 
wake a dreamer from his dream. 
> > . 
The sophisticated woman is the easiest to 
shock. She knows what you are talking about. 


> > > 


Your teeth are pearls, your accents metheglin 
Your cheeks are crimson roses, bathed with 
dew; 
Ab, love, if only [ eould cash them in 
I'd get the money back I’ve spent on you. 
> al > 
The stage is a place where the villain tempts 
the poor working girl with beautiful clothes 
Life is a place where the poor working girl 
attempts to get all the villain’s clothes, with 
the exception of a breach of promise suit. 
* > . 

When they're wearing ‘em short it isn't 
hurd to get man to drop his eyes to the stars. 
> . * 

There are more gossips in a large town, but 
in a small town they get together better. 


* * * 


A woman at times tells the truth, but it’s 
abvays about some other woman. 





Told at the 19th Hole 













DHYLLIS, you say 


you's ¢ made, 
That, with a decent show of courtesy. 
The thing was something you could not evade 


Yet I am told he has a winning way: 

So, when you murmur that you hate to go 
And how impossible it is to stay, 

“Is that so!” 


> > * 


I, knowing you, but answer, 


The Lorelei are the young ladies whe used 
to sit on the rocks and call to sailors. Now 
they sit in the sand traps and call to golfers. 


> > a 


Within the lonely forest, 

Where trees grow thick and tall, 
Leaves feel the kiss of autumn 
And blush before they fall. 


. > > 


We knew a man once who was superstitious 
about opals. Opal was his wife's name. 


> * * 


Over 35,000,000 pounds of snuff are manu- 
factured annually in the United States. Yet 
people regard it as something to be sneezed at 


> >. . 


Here's something we give you, in passing by, 

For storage above the ears 
\ rope is stronger when wet than dry — 

And so is a breath, my dears 

> * . 

In this cruel world Faith seldom is killed 
with one clean stroke. It is hacked to pieces, 
bit by bit. 

. * * 

Statisticians say that married men live 
longer than single ones. Perhaps it only seems 
longer 

> * . 

\ fashion note tells us that bright silver is 
good for evening wear. It's always been in 
favor as a lining for pockets. 

* > * 

The men who brush it from the side across 

the top never will be in the bobbed hair set. 
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you'd rather be with me 
And that you couldn't help this date 
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Santa Barbara Country 

Club, California, facing 

the Pacific. First hole, 

Manila; second hole, 

Hong Kong; third hole, 

Bombay, and so on 
around. 





Ballades of a Dub 


hy A. i. f Fowl: r 


I Think T'll Buy Myself a Cup 
| KNOW a bunch of dubbing guvs 


Who win golf prizes when they play, 


And vet the more vours truly tries 
The less such prizes come his way; 
So I suspect there'll dawn a day 
I'll pass this deprivation up, 

And when I do then let me say 

{ think I'll buy myself a cup. 


I'll have it of the proper size 

To hold about two quarts, frappé, 

Of what a miser rarely buys 

Since stern Reform has said: “Nay, 
nay!” 

And, done in letters repoussé, 

The name of that prize-winning pup 

Who won because himself did pay— 

{ think I'll buy myself a cup. 


Then, when the dark’ning ev’ning skies 
To golf have put another stay 

(ll stock up with the right supplies 

To rn a pleasant night away 

And, ere I fade to hit the hay, 

Tl revel in my wickevup 

Like other champs a bit passé— 

I think I'll buy myself a cup. 


L’Envoi 
You, Bacchus, stick around, I pray, 
It won't be arid while we sup; 
Forget all golf, the grape holds sway— 
I think I'll buy myself a cup. 
id 
“Do you mind being in this subway 
crush?” 
“No, I go to dances every night.” 
Rad 
Knick—I knew she wouldn't succeed 
as a medium. 
Knack—No. 


of a show. 


She never had a ghost 











“Pretty lonesome 
in the shop these 
days—eh, Mac? I'll 
bet you miss the 
players and their 
chaff?” 

“I don't miss their 
chaff as much as 
their rye.” 





AMOI ATTA wT Mi] ut 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE, 


Scooty Blear 


by C. W. Myers 
I was 


T*. ITHER nicht I dreamed 
reminiscin’ wi’ my auld frien, Sandy 
McGowan, aboot th’ gude auld days when 
nabody thocht that his personal liberty 
wad e’er be curtailed in this lan’o’ th’ free. 
“Ye reca’ Johnny Dewar?” he asked, 
raisin’ his evebraws a bit. “Weel, fer 
ane thing, th’ mair ye'd cooltivate him 
th’ happier he wad mak’ ve feel. Puir 
lad, may his spirit rest in peace.” 
“Aweel, my laddie, he was a gude an’ 
cheerfu’ companion as lang as he stayed 
wi’ us,” I answered. “Yes, he’s deed 
noo, like mony anither gude soldier.” 
“An’ ve remember th’ Haig brothers, 
sons 0’ Auld John Haig?” he continued 
in dolefu’ tones. “Thim laddies were 
muckle — in thir day, I tell ye. 
Ye’d hae tae be verra carefu’ hoo ye'd 
tak’ thim, or ye micht hae th’ de’il tae 
pay, but when ye'd ken thim weel, but 
nae too weel, ye’d find th’ Haig family nac 
sae tight aifter a’.” 
“Richt ye be, Sandy,” I 
they dinna hae onything oon 


agreed, “but 


Auld Mon 





Dawson, ither fer strength or spirits or 
fightin’ qualities. Th’ fact is, a’ o’ thim 
were o’ th’ stoof gude an’ braw men are 
made o’, an’ they a’ways were open an’ 
abooveboard—whaur ye cad see thim, 
too—an’ wi’ thir encouragement ye cad 
look ilka mon in th’ face an’ tell him tae 
gang ploomb tae hell, I tell ye.” 

Juist then I woke oop. I thocht I 
smelt th’ aroma’ o’ soome auld wine 
cellar. But I was wrang. It was fusel 
oil. I looked oot th’ window an’ saw a 
bootlegger, bulkily claed, climb intae his 
limousine an’ drive awa’. 

Soometimes I think this is a verra dry 
an” hard auld warld. 

Mla 


winter when the house- 
way the 


This is one 
holder isn’t kicking about the 
coal wagons cut up the lawn. 

sae 


Daughter—It is perfectly silly for you 
to object to my marrying Herbert! 

Father—Well, what has he got? 

“Why, he—he, has pretty teeth, dark, 
wavy hair, and—and, the softest brown 


eyes!’ 





Heaven Itself 
by G. H. Fisher 


\ SNAPPY day, 
\ sporty course, 


\ bag weighed down with clubs. 


\ caddie keen, 
A fairway green, 
\ foursome free from dubs. 


A cracking drive, 
A midiron clean, 
Approach dead, then one putt. 


Life holds no sweeter 
Bliss than this 
For I'm an old golf nut. 


dad 


Suspicious Wife (who has waited until 
midnight for her husband’s return) 
Where have you been all evening? 

Culprit—I've been talking business 
matters over with Tom Baker. 

“Yes? And I suppose that is baking 
powder that is sprinkled all over your 
shoulder?” 
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The Club Car—Southbound. 
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Stories 


t o 


Tell 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 





Firat Prize 

\' ORPULENT business man had 
£% taken up radio and as his enthu- 
siasm grew he spent more and more 
time at his set. The lack of exer- 
cise, however. caused him to grow 
stouter and stouter until his wife 
remonstrated with him. “Oh, that’s 
all right, my dear,” said he. “I now 
have two stages of amplification.” 











Second Prize 
UP in York Srate there is an old 


farmer whose economies have made 
a household word. Penury 1S 
bred in his very bones, and to see anvy- 
thing wasted irritates the gentleman 
quite beyond control. His enthusiasm 
for economy has turned him to a veritable 
crusader and so it was quite in character 
for him to remonstrate with his hired 
man because the trusty helper, when 
starting on his Wednesday night wooing 
of the rustic lady of his heart, took with 
him a lantern. 

“The very idee!” exclaimed the farmer. 
“What vou burnin’ that kerosene for? 
When I was a courtin’ I never carried no 
lantern. I went in the dark.” 

“Wal.” said the hired man sadly, 
“look what you got.” 

sae 


his name 


Wises the United 
States fleet 
made the famed trip 


around the globe, 
there was on board 


the U.S.S. Missouri 
one of the old iron 
men of the navy, Joe 
McGuire, whose rep- 
utation for gaining 
special permits by his 
wits is still unsur- 
passed, and who had 
sailed the seas for 
more than twenty- 
five vears. McGuire 
was unfortunate 
enough to be re- 
stricted to the ship 
every time that she 
anchored on account 
of having violated 
some regulation. 

However, in spite 
of being restricted he 
was always before the 
mast with a special 
request to be granted 
liberty to attend the 
funeral of some mem- 
ber of his immediate 
family. On each 
occasion he put up 
such a pitiful plea 
that he was granted 
shore leave. 

When the ship 
reached New York, 
the home port, Me- 
Guire, as usual was 
before the mast with 


a special request. The skipper looked 
him over by inches, and thinking that 
he had the old salt this time said: 
“Well, McGuire, you buried your mother 
in England, your father and grandmother 
in France, your brother in Portugal, your 
sister in Italy, your uncle in China, and it 
seems to me that you have disposed of all 
your relatives and friends on the way from 
there to New York. What is it this time?” 

The old salt thought a moment, and 
with a forced sob in his voice came back, 
“It’s only that I want to go ashore and 
put flowers on their graves this time, sir.” 

McGuire went ashore. 

ae 

“Why didn’t you buy that classic 
boudoir cap the sales girl was showing 
us?”’ asked one shopping friend of another. 

“Why,I wantedit for myself, not John.” 

“Well—that was—” 

“Oh, no. Didn’t you hear her say it 
was very Sheik?” 

A Pita 

. man came into a jewelry store one 
44 day bringing with him the old 
family clock to be repaired. He ex- 
plained to the jeweler that this clock had 
served him faithfully for eight vears but 
last night it had stopped and nothing that 
he could do to it would make it run. 
Imagine his embarrassment when, the 
jeweler having opened the back of the 
clock to look at it, a dead cockroach fell 
out. Upon seeing this the jeweler re- 


Why go South? 
8 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


marked, “It’s no wonder your clock 
won't run; the engineer is dead.” 
Ad 
HERE was a crowd around the in- 
formation desk at the Grand Central 
Station when a woman pushed her way 
breathlessly to the fore. 

“I want to go to Albany,” 
“In about three weeks—” 

“Morning or night?” the man asked, 
reaching for a time-table. 

She told him at night. He looked up 
the trains, the crowd meantime growing 
impatient. 

After she had asked him every ques- 
tion conceivable she finally burst out: 

“Tell me—do you think there'll be a moon 
on that night?” 

The man admitted that he wasn’t sure. 

“Because,” shefinishedsweetly, “if there 
is a moon, I’m going to take the boat!” 

ee 

“Did you ever meet with any acci- 
dents?” inquired the insurance agent of the 
cowpuncher who had applied for a pe icy . 

“No,” said the puncher, then adding, 
apparently as an afterthought, “A bronk 
kicked two of my ribs in one time, and a 
rattlesnake bit me on the leg a couple 
years ago. 

“Great Scott!” said the insurance man. 
“Don’t you consider those accidents?” 

“Naw,” said the puncher, “they done 
it a purpose.” 


she began. 


as 
teva traveling sales- 
man was hungry 
as a wolf, due to an 
early morning dash 
for his train that 
had forced him to 
forego his breakfast. 
At noon he hurried 
to the dining-car and 
managed to obtain a 
seat. He called a 
waiter over. 

“Now,” he ordered 
“I want oysters on 
the half shell, in a 
hurry.” 

“Yessuh, right 
away, suh,” 
the waiter, 
off. 

Five minutes pass- 
ed, and five more; 
still no oysters ap- 
peared, With grow 
ing impatience he 
summoned the 
waiter. 

“I ordered oysters 
on the half shell. 
Where are they?” he 
demanded. 

The waiter looked 
embarrassed. 
“Well, yo’ sec, suh,” 
he said at length, 
leaning over and con 
fidentially lowering 
his voice, “we're jus’ 
a bit sho’t on shells 
to-day, but yo’ o’der 
is nex’ on de list.” 


assured 
hurrying 





me 


Honors Are Even 


(Continued from page 5) 


weren’t we happy? I can feel the thrill of 
t now as you look at me! Why can’t 


we 

“Not so fast! You are again the lover! 
You are so impulsive!” 

“But it’s an honest impulse, Bessie!” 
His voice vibrated, even though it was 
ww. He was either a clever actor, or it 
as real emotion. 

“Wait. If your memory is so vivid, 
Egbert, you will recall the night we said 
revoir ; 

“Reeall it!’ He seemed for the mo- 
ent far away. “In that wonderful 
ove, after our ride, we plighted troth 


ind promised 
“Oh, ves, I know. 
write to me daily.” 
“And you promised the same, Bessie! 
(nd you also promised to marry me.” 
“But vou never wrote at all!” 
Billington was plainly embarrassed. 
“Bessie, in the joy of finding you again I 
forgot to tell you what I should have told 
ou the moment I saw you. My emotion 
put it out of mind. I lost your address!” 
“Truly?” 
“Truly. 
came in that night 


y ou promised to 


You will remember when we 
that night of such 
precious memories—that I put it down in 
mis book. And I lost the book” 

She laughed softly. ‘“‘What a strange 
thing!” 

“It was. 
ten me!” 

She laughed again. “But what I meant 
by saying it was strange is this: I also 
lost your address! What a coincidence!” 

“Bessie!” He looked unbelief. “It 
really is very strange!” 

“But it is true! And at this moment it 
seems awfully funny!” She saw that this 
hurt him, and touched his hand, reform- 
ng her expression to one of sympathy. 

“It is tragedy! But now, Bessie 
now Zz 

“Oh, things always change, you know. 
It is strange, but they really do.” 

“Women change, I know!” His tone 
was bitter. 


But you might have writ- 


‘HE was sympathetic again, and he 
\7 smiled in hope. “If you had written 
me, Egbert, it might have been different. 
Might, I say. I’m not positive.” 

“Bessie!” 

“Please don’t look at me so ardently! 
I want to introduce you to some one.” 

She indicated a handsome chap in 
flannels approaching with tennis racket. 

“Oh!” Billington arose. 

“John, please meet Mr. Billington—an 
old friend of mine. Mr. Billington, my 
husband, Mr. Nettleton.” 

The men shook hands with a show of 
cordiality, but Billington quickly excused 
limself on the plea that he had forgotten 
to send a wire. 

“Billington?” Nettleton asked, taking 
the vacant chair. “Known him long, 


B oe 
css 


“I knew him but casually more than 
three years ago, and had not seen him 
since, 

“What's his first name? And his busi- 
hess’ 

“Egbert. I believe he’s an importer on 
a large scale.” 


“New Yorker?” 
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In a Garden 


by {rthur Guitermar 


Illustration by B 
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the fireflies 


thie stars are eves; 
Among the leafy covers, 


Those elfin scamps! 


with glinting lamps 


Betray the deeds of lovers. 
Beneath the rose the ghowworm glows, 
The friendly dark dispelling; 
And ask them not of whom or what 
The crickets may be telling! 
Though gates be locked and paths forbid, 
The ways of Love can noc be hid! 


“But, Jack, why are you so curious? 
Yes, I believe he is a New Yorker.” 

“Same chap, [ll wager.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, an importer named Egbert 
Billington caused quite a sensation in 
London last winter. Had a row in the 
Hotel Cecil with an actor over a dancer. 
And he married the dancer.” 

Sas 


Madge—I'm sorry I forgot to invite 
you to my party. 
Ethel—Why, did you have a party? 


Q 


Wu an O.D. was making his 
rounds he came across a fellow 
sleeping in one of the boats during work- 
When the O.D. woke him 


“Levy, go down to the ship- 


ing hours. 
up he said: 
writer’s and put yourself on report.” 

About an hour later the same officer 
came across Levy again and asked him 
if he put himself on report. Levy re- 
plied: “‘No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“IT thought I'd give myself another 
chance.” 

















Sport Page 
Green Baize Journeys 


BY Hreywoop Broun 


8 FAR as official records go, we 
A stand a little better in pool than in 
any other form of athletic en- 
deavor, Sixteen years ago we reached 
the round before the semi-finals in a tour- 
nament to determine the championship of 
the north entry of Thayer Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. To be 
sure, we may have been aided a little by 
the house rules. Under our code of prac- 
tice it was not necessary to call the shots 
and we have always been adept in pocket- 
ing balls not in the scope of our plan. 
Then, too, we knew the table. Every 
crag and gully was familiar. We have 
never played on any pool table to compare 
with it for natural beauty. From the hill 
in front of the lower right-hand corner 
pocket it was possible to see the ocean on 
clear days. 

Since the game grew scientific it has 
lost its appeal. In the good old days 
there was no such thing as safety play. 
The best player in our group was the 
strongest man in college and his system 
was to let fly at the spot where the balls 
clustered thickest. If anything dropped 
it was his. The only bar put upon sheer 
power was the local rule that a seratch 
should be counted against a player if he 
drove any of the ivories through a win- 
dow. That is if the window broke. 
Naturally if no damage was done it was 
permissible to shoot again. 


** Tvories,” of course, is mere politeness. 

Actually the balls were manufactured 
out of a rare sort of semi-rigid mud. 
Each had its own contour and person- 
ality. ‘There was one called Mabel which 
did much to add a sporting element to 
the contests. Mabel was less adamant 
than her fellows. Her charm lay in her 
capacity for fluctuation. She was all 
things to all men. There were days when 
Mabel was irreproachably a_ perfect 
sphere but on other afternoons the cheer- 
ing section stood about the table shouting 
“atta rhomboid” as she waddled uncer- 
tainly toward the pocket. 

As a matter of fact, there was one par- 
ticular occasion when Mabel departed so 
shamelessly from normal that no player 
could tame her and it became necessary to 








call the game on account of darkness. She 
had at the time a capacity for the sharpest 
and most sudden curve which we hav 
ever seen. It was monstrously exciting to 
see the ball speed to the very edge of thi 
pocket and then fall away into a wide 
outdrop. 


pPmeare the ultra-scientific aspects of 
the game came into being when Con 
gress (or whoever it was) passed the 
legislation requiring all patriotic citizens 
of the United States to refer to the sport 
as “pocket billiards” instead of pool 
We believe that this action was taken on 
the ground that “‘pool room” had grown 
to have a sinister sound. But that was 
the very reason we liked it. One felt 
virile and adventurous when he said, 
“Well I guess I'll go out and drop into the 
pool room.” Surely there is a self-con 
sciously tame ring to the remark, “I'm 
going to pay a call at the pocket billiard 
parlor.” 

And in the old days the game was onl) 
one factor in the entertainment offered 
A very pleasant evening might be spent 
by merely loafing about and watching th 
players and offering them advice when 
they needed it. It is curious how un 
grateful people are about advice. We 
can remember having said upon hundreds 
of occasions, “I knew vou were going to 
miss that. You had the angle all wrong. 
And yet we have no recollection of eve: 
having been thanked. 


| ONG before Coué began his experi 
~ ments, pool players learned the valu 
of auto-suggestion. Physicists may say 
that the mental attitude of a player is 
unimportant once the ball has sped away 
from the tip of his cue. We know better 
Theories are meager things when exposed 
to the light of experience. Ever so man) 
times we have seen a ball curve into 
pocket spurred on by nothing more than 
the violent rooting of the player. And if 
he had friends to help him so much tl. 
better. The device of body English 

also worth cultivating. There is som 
inexplicable force which exerts an influ 
ence upon a moving body if the shoote: 
will take pains to bend in the right 


OY mM 










“The one foot on the 
rule” overruled. 


floor 





direction, from the waist down, and 
suffer. 


N=" to the saloon the old pool room 
4 was one of the greatest educational 
forces in the country. Any young man 
who thought that Terry McGovern 
knocked out Young Corbett in their first 
battle at Hartford had only to go to the 
nearest pool room to be set straight. 
Sometimes a fee would be extracted from 
him for the information, but the money 
was well spent. And in the same room it 
was possible to ascertain what Ty Cobb 
batted in 1914. Indeed there was gen- 
erally somebody around who could do 
better than that and reveal the future by 
giving out a dogmatic and assured state- 
ment as to which club would win the 
pennant in the year to come. 

Now the little group has been reduced 
to the dull level of science, The vaine is 
ihe thing. They play intently and accu- 
rately. In fact for purposes of badinage 
and fellowship the average pocket billiard 
parlor is about as useful as the main 
reading-room in a Carnegie Library. 


sae 
Lay in the Coal Bin 
by Homer ( roy 


| FIND, in talking to my friends, that 
most of them dislike to run their 
furnaces. Once I myself was in that 
class. Now I look back on those days 
\ ith a positive shudder. It is all because 
1 have learned to work off my inhibitions 
on ny furnace. 

Whatever I can not do in the normal 
course of my life, I take it out on my 
furnace. It is much more satisfactory 
than using a member of the family for 
this purpose. Also it is over more quickly. 

The psychoanalysts say we have in- 
hibitions which make us miserable, but 
that if we work them off, once Inore we 
willbe happy. That is my plan. 

If my wife wants me to take her to the 
movies, after I have come home from a 
hard day at the office, I now go without 
complaining. During the whole evening 
I do not say a single unpleasant word, 
hut when I get home I make the furnace 
pay for it. I punch it and shake it and 
bang it more than is safe to do any 





human being. And it is good for 
thefurnace. It gets the fire going 
gloriously. Sometimes there are 
clinkers and I get rid of all the 
inhibitions I have accumulated 
for several days. Most men run- 
ning furnaces dread clinkers; now 
I look upon clinkers as friends. 1 
cultivate them, guard them jeal- 
ously, for I know that the day 
is coming when they are going to 
help me out of a bad hole. 

If there are no clinkers, I put 
ou the glove with the hole in the 
finger and continue with my work 
about the furnace. Sooner or 
later the hole comes in contact 
with something hot—and another 
inhibition is smashed to smith- 


ereens. And upstairs my wife 
thinks what a splendid job I am 
doing. She has come to look 


upon me as being the most capable 
and painstaking furnace man she 
has ever known. 

When some particularly bad 
inhibition fastens itself upon me, 
I simply sift the ashes. I have 
one of those sifters which is guar- 
anteed to keep the dust down. 
When I am half strangled my 
inhibitions do not loom so large. 
In fact, after finally getting the 
dust out of Iny hose, ears, eves, 
throat and lungs, they have dis- 
appeared as if by magic. Not 
once a year do I have an inhibi- 
tion which sifting ashes does not 
take out of me. When such a 
terrific one comes along | go up- 
stairs to the nail in our 
kitchen where we keep 
our unpaid accounts and 
look at our coal bill. 

After that I haven't 
an inhibition left worth 








“Pool room” had a sinister sound. 
















mentioning. 
FAAS 


Motorist Yes, it took 
me about six weeks’ hard 
work to learn to drive 
my machine. 

Pedestrian—And what 
have you for your pais? 

Motorist—Liniment. 


And then, after 
all, he misses. 
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Bridge work, which develops nice- 
ties of engineering calculation. 
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+ + + BILLIE BURKE + FAY BAINTER + PEGGY WOOD + MARGARET IAWRENCE+ LEO DITRICHSTEINS 











. . , . I 
Ralph Barton's Caricatures and Comments on ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the Other Holiday Openings ' 
ore Shakespeare. Miss Ethel Barrymore as Juliet, apparently people with an artist painting fake Filippo Lippis to bridge the gulf ( 
I with her mind on greater things, inquires, “Wherefore art thou, One act (in which the principals do not appear) and the fake Filippo y 
Romeo?” Mr. McKay Morris as Romeo is plainly visible Lippi are excellent. e 

Lins e severe facade of : obe ) d Jones setting. . , = 
ed deine cs enema conned as Ur lewenn tee aaiete ates Miss Peggy Wood as a female go-getter learns to be a “Clingi p 
MLS] yvare \ was genera y a ) t 1 a" “uy é £ \ ine eo Good hook and ly stem by Zelda Soames pa 


Mercutio’s burden of cumbersome and obsolete Elizabethan puns with 

jlendid success. Miss Charlotte Gr: lle as the se dis ruished , , ‘ = — 
” <4 - + fi oi eg f the aan oe the P _— listinguish Miss Margaret Lawrence in “Secrets the best evening's ent« 
oabe Tom tae Coe oe : tainment of the lot. \ play dealing with the entire married life of 

Miss Billie Burke in “Rose Briar,” an altogether pleasant comedy couple—from 1867 to 1922—by Rudolph Besier and May Edgington, 

by Booth Tarkington about a cabaret singer of rigid morals and good — one or both of whom understands the sort of wife who holds her hus- 





family who outwiles a wily woman and bags all the male game band that long. 
Miss Fay Bainter as a bareback rider in “The Lady Cristilinda,” a Mr. Leo Ditrichstein, the eternal lady-killer, in “The Egoist,”’ | 
play demonstrating the gulf between show people and respectable the novelist (as is proven by his play), Mr. Ben Hecht. R. B 
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Mr. Avery Hopwood wants to know of Mr. Augustus Thomas just how far this sort of thing is going to be tolerated. 


Stratford-on-Broadway 


HE MORNING AFTER the opening 
there was not a newspaper in town 
that didn’t commit the mistake of 


saving that Arthur Hopkins had _pro- 
duced Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
in the Longacre Theater. What actually 
occurred, as any trained reporter would 
promptly have observed, was that Arthur 
Hopkins produced the Longacre Theatre 
n Shakespeare *s “Romeo and Juliet.” For 
f there is a greater show on this earth than 
the first-night audience on the occasion in 
poimt, an unjust God has thus far withheld 
Neve r has sul h an 
students 


it from these old eves. 
assemblage of Shakespearian 
been gathered together under one roof! 
Never in the history of the modern theater 
has there been such a congress of lovers 
of the good, the true and the beautiful in 
Art! It was a spectacle to warm the 
heart of the skeptic, a spec tacle to bring 
yory to those of us who so long have de- 
plored the leg, girl, detective and little 
orphan taste of the first-nighter, with its 
coincident depressing effect on august 
and noble drama. 


} | ERE were men and women who loved 


the classics and whose lives have 
heen devoted not to frivolous and earthly 
things but to the things of the spirit. 
There, for example, side by side, sat 
those two famous devotees of the Bard, 
Dick Bernard (Sam's brother) and Walter 
Kingsley, press agent for Keith vaude- 
ville. Directly back of them was the 
woman whose entire life has been con- 
secrated to studying Shakespeare, 
Madame Francis, the dressmaker, and 
two seats to the right of the Madame 
was to be noticed none other than 
America’s greatest authority on “King 
Lear,” “Coriolanus,” “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” and “Hamlet’—Eugene Kelcey 
Allen, of Women’s Wear. In the first 
row, next to Leo Newman, who runs the 
theater ticket agency adjoining the 
George M. Cohan Theater and who is 
well-known as the author of various 
scholarly treatises upon the Shakes- 
peare-Bacon controversy, sat, in the 
order named, Gene Buck, who writes the 
songs for the “Follies” and is considered 
an authority on the chronicle plays and 
the sonnets, Herbert Bayard Swope, who 
spent eighteen years of his life at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon collecting data with regard 
to Shakespeare’s early years, Emil Silver- 
berg, of the Imperial Mesh Underwear 


By GerorGE JEAN NATHAN 


Co., Inc., who took his master’s degree 
at Oxford with a thesis on “The Second 
ary Impulses of Othello as Contrasted 
With Primary Motives of Iago,” Hugh 
Ford, who wrote part of “The Bunch and 
Judy” music show and whose lectures at 
Harvard on “Titus Andronicus,” “Antony 
and Cleopatra” and “Timon of Athens” 
have earned him a nation-wide reputation, 
and Lew Holtz, the Winter Garden black 
face comedian, a direct decendant of Anne 
Hathaway, and author of “Shakespeare 


The Man and His Works.” 


[> row G, next to the Dolly Sisters, 
whose interest in Shakespeare has 
been unfailing, were Irving Berlin, 
founder of the Shakespeare Trust Fund 
for the perpetuation of classic study at 
Yale University, B. S. Moss, owner of 
the Moss moving picture and vaudeville 
theaters, whose footnotes to Shakespeare 
are invaluable contributions to a clear 
understanding of the text, Martin Beck 
and Charles Feleky, of the Orpheum 
Circuit and president and vice-president 
respectively of the American Society of 
Shakespearian Research, and Joe Weber's 
brother Lawrence, who is one of the 
lessees of the Longacre Theater but whose 
chief occupation is head librarian of the 
Classical Library at Princeton. 

I am able to give vou only this general 
idea of the noteworthy gathering, since 
space does not permit a more extended 
catalog. The scene in the lobby be- 
tween the acts was, however, not less in- 
spiring. Overlooking the regrettable fact 
that Archie Selwyn was suddenly seized 
with a kidney colic at nine-thirty and 
was so prevented from entering into the 
discussions, a fine comment on the per- 
vading spirit of the evening was to be 
had from the conversations of the students 
during the intermissions. There in the 
far corner of the lobby one beheld a group 
in heated argument over the relative 
merits of “Henry V” and “Henry VI.” 
In the group one noted such ardent 
Shakespeare worshipers as Al Woods, 
Samuel Shipman and Adolph Zukor. So 
intense did the argument become and 
so determinedly did Dr. Woods maintain 
his position that the former play was 
superior to the latter that friends had to 
intercede. In another corner voices were 
lifted over the exact and proper reading 
of the second of the two “Hamlet” 


soliloquies. In this group one saw such 
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classical scholars as Louis Cohen. pro- 
Louis Cohen Theater 
Sime Silverman, editor 


prietor of the 
Ticket Agency, 
of Variety, and a Mr. Mever, president 
of the P. R. Corset Company. An air of 
soberness hung over the scene. Gon 
was all the old flippancy. Here again 
were the davs when the drama was re 

garded seriously. Here again were men 
who appreciated art for art’s sake, and 
were not ashamed to confess it. An in 
vigorating scene, surely! Therein profound 
discussion of the play of the evening stood 
such celebrated Shakespearian enthusiasts 
as Dinty Moore, proprietor of Moore’s res 
taurant in Forty-sixth street, and M. Wer 

ner, majordomoof the Piccadilly restaurant 
in Forty-fifth street. © And near by stood 
such equally famous followers of the Bard 
as William Klein, the Shuberts’ lawyer,and 
Pat Casey, the vaudeville booking agent 

One conjured up again the lobby scenes 
of Daly’s day. The emotions swelled 


within one. 


B' r if the audience was all that one 
could ask for, not so much may be 
said for the performance on the stage. 
The “Romeo and Juliet” that Hopkins 
put on was less the “Romeo and Juliet” 
of Shakespeare than a play of the same 
name by Sidney Howard, the author of 
“Swords.” Once in a while one was 
faintly reminded of Shakespeare as a 
familiar line came timidly over the foot- 
lights, but in the main the play bore 
little resemblance to that with which 
Shakespeare’s name is associated. The 
great and throbbing love story was re 
duced to an affair between a couple of 
Bostonians; the magic and full-blooded 
melody of Shakespeare’s verse to a 
Methodist hymn. Ethel Barrymore's 
Juliet was a maternal lady sedately speak 
ing her lines to a Romeo who was ap 
parently laboring under the impression 
that the play in which he was appearing 
was something by Charles Rann Kennedy 
and whose love-making was as impas- 
sioned as a German rendition of the 
*“Marseillaise.” Scene after scene rang 
with all the wild gypsy music of a cow- 
bell. The balcony scecne made bachelors 
of every man in the audience. The po- 
tion scene found the audience beating 
Juliet to a state of coma. And _ the 
death of the lovers oceurred in a house 
of death. Basil Sydney's Mercutio pro 
vided the one gleam in the prevailing dark. 
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} 
| {ntonto Moreno and Gloria Swanson 
y American Wife | 
< Sic Gloria Moreno! Breathes there a girl with a thoroughbred who never to herself has said: 3 
, “My kingdom for a horse!’ Natalie Chester, beautiful daughter of a wealthy Kentucky 
* stable-owner, races one of his ponies in Argentine and there meets one Manuel La Tassa, the 7 
demi-tasse himself of the land of the coffee bean. Manuel doesn’t play straight with politics, 


but Natalie, being a true American and having watched the goings-on in Washington, is there 
to help him. Manuel is appointed to the Ambassadorship to the United States and takes 
Natalie back with him as his American wife. 
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Gloria Swanson is furnished with a — In her support are Antonio Moreno as 
character that fits her no less snugly Manuel, Geno Corrado as Pedro and 
. than the many and varied bits of chif- a generally competent cast of very : 
fon that serve her for costume. Famous Players. Dp 
































Some Salomés 


AztmMova’s “Salomé” is an extraor- 
dinarily beautiful picture, and a 
definite, subtle characterization. 


She has done her part of her picture 
exceptionally well. We would like to 
predict a great popularity for it, and to 
forget, for the moment, that our predic- 
tions seldom come true. 

An\ Salomé is good which makes the 
strange little creature understandable, 
and for that reason we should have a long 
string of successful interpreters of her. 
The Biblical narrative is so bare that al- 
most any consistent psychology could be 
built upon its structure. Notwithstand- 
ing these things, we can now think of 
only two Salomés, Mary Garden and 
Nazimova. Garden in the Strauss opera 
was a voleanic, mature and bedeviling 
person, whom vou kne w to be capable of 
almost anything the moment vou set eves 
on her. 
exasperated child, into mischief whose 
extent she hardly understands. These 
two are both plausible Salomés. There 
could be many more. Oscar Wilde's 
play, on which Nazimova has based her 
picture, would appear to provide, within 
itself, a certain variety of interpretations. 
We suffer under the disadvantage of 
having seen it plaved in the theater only 
once, and then by an actress who be- 
haved as if, from the beginning, the only 
thing she wanted was the dead mouth of 
John the Baptist. Obviously that inter- 
pretation would have to be thrown out, 


Nazimova is a fractious and 


however indulgent the requirements for 
the part. We happen to believe that 
Salomé was so headstrong a person, and 
so completely under the domination of 
Coué’s auto-suggestion, that she issued 
her demand upon Herod somewhat as the 
very irate Western pioneer might say, of 
the man who stele his horse, “Bring him 
in, dead or alive.” That, in other words, 
the wilful desire to have that person could 
not even be thwarted by death—that 
dead or alive, he remained the same in- 
sanely thing. Death, among 
primitive peoples and in primitive types, 
as in dreams, is almost a negligible thing. 
Not, we need hardly add, to the dead 
person—but to the dreamer. Oscar 
Wilde seems to have understood quite 
easily this tremendous self-will. In his 
play, embroidered with every poetic 
image, the great cables of primitive feel- 
ing are pulling. His rather uncivilized 
little girl wants something very badly. 
Failing to get it easily, she wants it more, 
till suddenly she slips across the line into 
that unheeding state where any wavy at 


desired 





all will do. If to her the dead Jokanaan 
is not still living, in her own imagination, 
we have never known our right hand from 
our left. On that contention, we stand, 
And Nazimova seems to us to have be- 
lieved that, too. Many strange ex- 
periences of the spirit look very differ- 
ently when seen from the outside. We 
can well imagine even Herod being out- 
raged and we can understand, too, the 
revolt of the great public at a Salomé it 
did not understand. But it ought to be 
able—the public, we mean—to see in the 
pictured Nazimova, what did happen in 
the little Salomé’s heart. There is cer- 
tainly a lack of obnoxiousness about her 
whole picture which would have been 
present if she had played less keenly or 
less truthfully. 


fe RE is no way to make “Salomé” en- 
durable except by making her faithful 
to true emotions. She can never be 
prettified. We remember once taking 
our night city editor to a performance of 
the Strauss Salomé, where a young singer 
was trying her first flight, and the per- 
formance was one of the sweetest and 
most winning we have ever seen. Salomé 
was a good girl, who had just at the end 
a little attack of madness. She cooed 
and dimpled at Jokanaan, blandished him 
with pretty coquetries, half intimated 
that she did resent his behavior to her 
mother, and was just a darling in every 
way. The effect she had upon the night 
city editor, who was the very soul of 
gentle courtesy, was "quite unexpected. 
As we walked away from the opera house, 
we had to break his moody silence by a 
question. “Well, 1 was just thinking.” 
he said, “how often I had read my Bible 
without finding out what a fool that John 
the Baptist was. What harm would it 
do him, I want to know, to kiss that little 
girl? Men like that make me sick. 
Who ever heard of a decent man behaving 
like that about kisses!” That seemed to 
us to settle the question of the sweet 
Salome. 

To understand Mary Garden's Salomé, 
one has to concede the possibility of com- 
plete wickedness, which is, in fact, con- 
ceded in many quarters, but not by 
us. 

Nazimova gives us a Salomé we can 
completely understand—though we must 
add that we would rather see than be one. 
In fact, we wondered a little if any 
Salomé could ever be any better than 
hers. Wedo not see how. 
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We Have Known 


BY RuTH HALE 


B' T a far better company than Nazi- 
mova’s in this picture can be as- 
sembled, and without half trving. 
as Herod is made up to give the best 
possible facial imitation of a pig-sty. 
Well, Herod may have looked like that 
but he would never have managed also to 
look like an actor made up to look like 
that. We do not remember the name of 
the woman who played Herodias, but she 
could have been picked up out of the pic- 
ture, lace panties and all, and plunked 
down in the middle of the next Winter 
Garden show, and without the changing 
of a gesture or an expression, have passed 
as a nineteen-twenty-three comic. The 
colored man who killed himself rather 
than carry a defiant message back from 
Salomé to the Tetrach couldn't have been 
an hour out of Grand Central. In spite 
of the costumes, of the sets, and of the 
brilliant performance of Nazimova her- 
self, the effect of the picture was as new 
as the new year. No amount of atmos- 
phere could hold its own against the flat- 
footed, unimaginative acting of that 
company. They probably had been told 
and told and told to be Tetrarchs, Baby- 
lonian Queens and courtiers and women 
of their time, but not one of them did it. 
No farther back than a train’s journey 
from Los Angeles. 


Lew Is 


Bb ipesine has to be all about Salomé, be- 
cause we have a letter from Laramie, 
Wyo., which we are in honor bound to 
print. We need not add that we are 
smarting from it vet, and that the next 
timewe intend to write “thinning” we hope 
somehow to have the self-control to do it. 

“Dear Ruth,” it begins, by which we 
know it is authentic, “I am sending you 
herewith your page torn from my copy 
of JupGe, and ask that vou take note of 
the marked sentence, in which vou refer 
to a vein of ore ‘panning out.” Of course 
you understand that I am only a rough 
miner, and although IT have never been to 
a movie, I sure know my stuff around a 
mine, And so I wish to point out to you 
that when a mine, or for that matter a 
chicken ranch, a career, a love affair, or 
any like hazardous adventure ‘pans out,’ 
it means that you've made a regular hell- 
bender of a success. For your further en- 
lightenment, I would say that when a 
mine wants to act customary, it usually 
pinches out, just like when an oil well 
peters out. Do you get the difference 
now between the two terms?” It is 
signed J. W. Gray, and is now pasted over 
our desk. 





ie 


a, 


“They ain't done right by our Nell.” 





~ 
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Editors 
Douglas H. Cooke 
‘liot Keen 
J. A. Waldron 
William Morris Houghton 


EDITORIAL 


The Ruhr 


unr, in German, means a disturbance of the digestive 
R organs which we prefer not to mention bluntly. Who- 

ever first bestowed it upon the valley which now holds 
an assortment of German steel mills and French soldiers had a 
prophetic sense. The pity of it is that the French did not 
recognize the evil omen in the name. They might kave spared 
themselves and the world an experiment in arms which promises 
to cost them more than they can collect, to retard further the 
recovery of Europe and to add one more obstacle to peace. 

It is too easy, however, to rail at the French, even to pro- 
test officially, as Mr. Hughes has done, against their action. 
If we do not admit that our debtors, who were our friendly 
associates in the war, should be treated with due consideration 
for their financial condition in the settlement of their obli- 
gations, how can we expect France to deal reasonably with 
the colossal debt which is owing to her by Germany, who was 
her mortal enemy? 

We can’t. Even M. Coué would agree to this use of the 
word. 

Aas 
German money has been marked down. 
Pd 
Henry’s Latest Venture 
UDGE has expressed enthusiasm on more than one occasion 
J for different phases of Henry Ford's mercurial personality. 
But this does not mean that JupGE is to be counted as a 
member of the Ford-for-President club. On the contrary, he 
would enroll in it only as a last resort. An ability to turn 
automobiles out of a hopper does not qualify the Sage of 
Dearborn to be President, any more than superlative gifts in 
other directions render Babe Ruth, or Charlie Chaplin or Jack 
Dempsey eligible. In fact, some of Henry’s peculiar notions 
regarding people and public affairs show him to be less fitted 
for Chief Executive than any of these other gentlemen. 

And yet Jupce welcomes his candidacy. Henry’s amazing 
hold on the popular imagination ought to force the politicians 
of both parties to trot forth candidates against him who can 
compete with him in this respect. Whether he captures a 
nomination or not, therefore, we look forward in 1924 to a 
rattling good campaign. 

fae 
Don't hide your light under a bushel—remember the 
traffic cop. 
Se 
An Inebriates’ Gallery 
nlEF oF Potice Hammonp, of Des Moines, Ia, has hit 
. upon a method of promoting temperance which beats 
all the prohibitory laws ever passed. In fact, it is the 
failure of the Volstead law in the dryest section of the United 
States that has forced him to its adoption. Briefly, he is having 
every man arrested for intoxication photographed while drunk 
with the purpose later of distributing these touching portraits 
to the men concerned. 
At present writing, however, he has not yet obtained the 


consent of the city legal department to such distribution, in 
spite of his intention never to make the photographs public. 
Possibly the lawyers are debating whether such a plan does not 
come within that clause of the Constitution forbidding “cruel 
and unusual punishment.” No more so, we should say, than 
the Volstead law itself. Possibly they are afraid that some of 
the city fathers may themselves stumble into the chief's gal- 
lery, and therefore of the wrath to come. 

JupGE hopes that by the time this appears in print the chief 
will have received his signal for full speed ahead. Surely it is 
high time that in the midst of prohibition some one should make 
some little beginning somewhere in behalf of temperance. 

Set 
Soft drinks are very hard for some people. 
sae 


Just as AZsop Said 


HE phenomenal! success of the Ku Klux Klan in the sale 

I of memberships and regalia has inspired its leaders, we 
fear, to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. It was 
inevitable that the drive for native white Protestant hate- 
mongers should arrive sooner or later at the point of diminish- 


ing returns. After all, the number of such persons willing to 


parade in masks and nightgowns is limited, say what we will 


about this country of ours. And yet it is sufficiently large to 
have supported the Imperial Giant and his lieutenants in 
affluence for as long as they cared to wave before it the red 
rag of racial and religious prejudice. 

Not content with a good thing, however, they have reached 
out for a better. They have opened their gates to Catholics 
and crossed national boundaries in an attempt to multiply 
beyond even bootlegging proportions the ample income already 
pouring into headquarters at Atlanta. In doing so they have 
probably doomed their whole structure. 

To be effective, hatred, like gunpowder, must be confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. The hundred per center 
can’t explode in an international organization, nor can the 
anti-Catholic in one whose object is as broad as the supremacy 
of the white man. And if they can’t explode they won't pay. 

Inasmuch as the Klan has been founded upon these two 
elements in our population, it begins to look like a dud. 

sae 
A one-ring circus—the wedding ceremony. 
et 


The Twentieth Amendment? 


RESIDENT HarpbING and Secretary Mellon are backing a 

Constitutional amendment to end the further issue of 

tax-free bonds. Though our country may already de- 
serve the title of United States of Amendments 
not original), JupGE heartily indorses the proposed reform. 

Professor Seligman, of Columbia, has pointed out that there 
are outstanding to-day approximately thirty billion dollars in 
tax-free securities and that the total is increasing at the rate of 
a billion and a half a year. He estimates that at least half 
of these are held by individuals, most of them wealthy, who 
thereby escape a yearly payment of $270,000,000 in Federal 
income taxes alone, to say nothing of State and local taxes. 
And he concludes that as a result of this abuse there is de- 
veloping in our Republic a condition similar to that which 
provoked the French Revolution. 

There is little doubt that a Constitutional amendment to 
put an end to such barefaced penalizing of the earned, as 
compared with the unearned, income would receive an over- 
whelming popular vote. But unfortunately, even if it suc- 
ceeds in surviving Congress, it will be guarded as carefully 
from such contamination as was the Eighteenth Amendment 
The State legislatures, which 


this, alas! is 


before it—for opposite reasons. 
find tax-exempt bonds a convenient means of raising revenue 
to distribute among favored contractors, will desire to murder it. 

If only we could call on the lobbying talent in the Anti- 
Saloon League to put this measure across as they did Pro- 
hibition. But the trouble is that these talented lobbyists are 
all in the tax-exempt class. 




















A Ballade of Consolation 
hy Jerome RB. Barry 


Q' r in. the comforter’s réle 

I've acted when some 

pained, 

Solaced the ache of his dole 
With platitudes hoary and veined; 
Spilt milk I often have deigned 

To mention, and most of the rest— 
Yet from just one I’ve refrained: 

“Maybe it’s all for the best.” 


“Dark before dawn’—what a toll 

Of curses that wheeze hasunchained! 
“Lining of silver’’—my soul! 

That moves them to fury unfeigned. 

Yet, though my conscience isstained, 
This is the ultimate test 

Guiltless of one I've remained: 
“Maybe it’s all for the best.” 


“Might 
droll, 
Though patience so 
strained, 

No one is knocked for a goal, 
Strangled or savagely caned. 
Yet when this weapon is trained 

Full on a quivering breast, 

When has a temper remained ?— 

“Maybe it’s all for the best.” 


Envot 


one was 


have been worse”—it is 


sorely is 


Jupce! May your pardon be gained, 

If, when I thus am addressed, 
Some one is suddenly brained? 

Maybe it’s all for the best! 

a 
The Scotch-American 
Vi any of the happenings of the 
A night of November 11, 1918, will 
long be remembered by those who 
participated in the informal festivities 
as a result of the Armistice. 

Some of the incidents are remem- 
bered more or less vaguely, depending 
upon the percentage of “kick” in the 
jov water. In one of the cafés of Paris 
were assembled a party of British, 
American, French and Belgian officers. 
As the evening progressed it was 
agreed that there should be a general 
change of uniforms. This resulted in 
some queer fits. For example, an 
American Major of Field Artillery who 
was six feet four and weighed 220 
pounds wore the uniform of a Scotch 
Highlander, skirt and all. The major 
passed out about the time the party 
broke up, the Scotchman was pleased 


Putting on a lot of dog. 


with his American clothes, so when this 
major finally woke up he was still dressed 
in the kilts. 

He dared not return to his regiment 
without a proper uniform,-so he decided 
to play Scotchman until he could be 
pre perly dressed, 

The first uniform he saw which was 
near his size was occupied by a Colonel 
of Engineers. He made the acquaint- 
ance of the colonel, invited him to dine, 


“Hey! 
around! 
ish this game of checkers?” 
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Quit wriggling your spots 
How do you expect us to fin- 


stopped at the same hotel and after the 
colonel retired stole his uniform and left 
him the kilts. 

History does not record the 
colonel made out, but it is rumored that 
he spent two days in bed while a French 
tailor, for two prices, made what passed 
for an American uniform. 


how 


8.8 


Talent Will Tell 

by Roy H. Fricken 
4 pen employment manager of the 
great cafeteria looked up from his 
desk to meet the wistful gaze of one 
of the interminable horde who tramped 
the streets wearily, day after day, 

looking for work. 

“Please, sir,” she said. “I 
job. I need it bad.” 

There was something about her 
strange pallor and her appealing eyes 
that made this ordinarily brutal, 
brusque man pause before informing 
her that there were no vacancies. 

“Where have vou worked before?” 
he asked, simulating an interest he 
did not feel. 

The girl nervously twisted her worn, 
shabby gloves, and avoided his gaze. 

“Oh, what's the use?” she burst out 
suddenly. “I might as well tell you 
the truth. I'm just out of prison. 
I was sent down for raising bills. My, 
husband is still in. I used to slice 
the bills in two, edgeways, and he 
would paint the two blank sides. We 
got caught, thet’s all. But now I want 
to go straight.” 

The confession ended in a sob. 

“That's all right, little girl,” said the 
manager, his heart touched. “Don’t 
cry, please don’t. We've got a job 
for you. Anvbody with talent lik 
vours isn’t going to be out of work 
for long. Take your hat and coat off 
right now, and you can start right in 
at the roast beef counter.” 

cd 


wanta 


Song 
hy Edmund J. Kiefer 

I ove adorns the cottage 

4 And makes the table bright, 
Love brings songs to working 

And makes the task seem light, 
Love is balm for sorrow, 

A cure for pains and ills; 
But when there’s something needed, 

Money pays the bills. 














Aristocrats and Amours 


“My Years on the Stage.” By John 
Drew. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


r VHERE is a popular superstition that 

we have no aristocracy in America. 

I am as good as you are, if not 
better. Of course, we have an aristoc- 
racy, and its leader to-day has written a 
hook. The book Is called, “My Years on 
the Stage,” and the author is John Drew. 
John Drew was the son of actors, his 
mother especially being a brilliant artist. 
His sister, Louisa Drew, married Maurice 
Barrvmore. Their children were named 
Lionel, John and Ethel. It would take 
rather a bold man to stand on the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-second street and 
proclaim in a loud voice that the third 
generation of Drews isn’t still of the blood 
roval! Curiously, too, John Barrymore 
looks like his uncle. You don’t believe it? 
Turn to page 34 of this book, or better 
still page #2. The young Drew, when he 
was first appearing on the stage, in the 
‘70's, was uncannily like the beautiful 
Barrymore of to-day. 

John Drew was born in Philadelphia, 
where his mother managed a_ theater. 
He first acted in New York in 1875, at 
Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theater, playing the 
lover to Fanny Davenport in “The Big 
Bonanza.”” Since 1875, he has continued 
to play in New York, until 1892 as a 
member of Daly’s company, after that as 
a Frohman star as long as Frohman lived. 
For almost fifty years, then, people have 
debated the question, “Is John Drew an 
actor?”—and gone to see him act. 

I never had much patience, myself, 
with the people who called him no actor, 
“because he always plays himself.” Of 
course, he was one of the most polished 
and skillful actors of my generation, and 
he is most polished and skillful of the 
present generation. The ease and grace 
with which he could project a character 
and propel a play were beyond cavil. 
Because he was wise enough to select 
characters of gentlemanly charm, thus 
reinforcing them with his own qualities, 
people who know no more about the 
actor’s art than a sheep (or the pres- 
ent writer) about differential calculus, 
accused him of “playing himself.” 

He could have done worse than play 
himself, at that. 

His book is like his art in its ease, sim- 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


plicity and unfailing taste and tact. It 
is an agreeable and at times humorous 
record of his professional career. But it 
is chronological and incisive, lacking the 
random charm of Joe Jefferson’s auto- 
biography (another American aristocrat), 
or the racy anecdote of old Sol Smith’s 
reminiscences. It will never be a classic 
for those odd beings who revel in the- 
atrical aneedotage; but they will give it 
welcome, just the same. 

Do you remember Drew and Ada 
Rehan in “The Taming of the Shrew’’? 
Of course vou don't, you poor young 
thing! You probably don’t even remem- 
ber “The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird,” with Lionel Barrymore as the 
organ grinder. Those casts of characters, 
those names of plays—‘‘Rosemary.” 
“The Liars’—ah, well, what’s the use? 
Besides, you still have Ethel and John 
and Lionel. Odd, John Drew went from 
Shakespeare to Maugham. John Barry- 
more has gone from Maugham to Shake- 
speare. Behold him now as Hamlet, the 
Dane! These aristocrats of the theater 
must return to their high purposes, or 
they perish. It is the law. 


“The Maturity of James Whitcomb 
Riley.” By Marcus Dickey. Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. 


A sour the same year John Drew first 
4 4% appeared with Daly in New York, a 
young aristocrat of the playhouse, an un- 
couth country lad in a small Iowa town 
filled in for the actor who was to have 
played the station agent in a traveling 
production of Daly’s “Under the Gas- 
light.” Apparently he did it pretty well, 
but fate was against him, and he never 
became a professional actor. But later, 
after many vears of grind on hick news- 
papers and many attempts to get a hear- 
ing for his poems, he became a famous 
platform reciter, giving programs made 
up from his own verses. His name was 
James Whitcomb Riley, and he was an 
excellent actor. Have you ever seen 
Chick Sales in vaudeville? Well, Riley 
was like that, only he impersonated the 
characters supposed to be speaking his 
poems. Gradually, folks began to believe 
the poems were as good as the acting of 
them, and Riley became extraordinarily 
famous. 
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But they never were as good as the 
acting of them—though we be branded 
heretic for saying so. There was always a 
bit too much frost on the pumpkin, too 
much fodder in the shock. Riley was one 
reason for Sinclair Lewis and ‘*Babbitt.” 
His dialect was all right, but he was 
Pollyanna’s papa. In “The Maturity of 
James Whitcomb Riley,” by Marcus 
Dickey, we have a detailed story of 
Riley’s life, from the days when he tried 
to act, to his peaceful end in 1915, The 
early struggles make an interesting story, 
but when the faithful Boswell gets down 
to the vears of fame on Lockerbie street, 
he loses all perspective in his excitement, 
and every time Riley had a birthday and 
the nation celebrated, Mr. Dickey had no 
doubt that the tribute meant his idol was 
at least a second Shelley. 

Well, he has in this and an earlier 
volume on Riley’s bovhood, prov ided the 
facts needed for a real life and estimate 
of a lovable, interesting and significant 
figure, whose significance, however, is not 
quite what Mr. Dickey supposes. Some- 
day an American Strachey will come 
along and write an “Eminent Indian- 
ians,”” which will set Riley in his proper 
niche in American life and literature. 
Dickey is too close to the lovable little 
man. He opened too many of those birth- 
day telegrams for him. 


“Casanova’s Homecoming.” By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Thomas Seltzer. 


I" THE modern critic dared be as frank 
as the authors of certain famous and 


amorous memoirs, he would probably 
confess that the people who read these 
memoirs for the historical picture are 
actually no more numerous than the 
ladies who read Guy de Maupassant “for 
the style.” People read them for the 
vicarious enjoyment of erotic adventure. 
Our friend Brother Sumner highly dis- 
approves of the vicarious enjoyment of 
erotic adventure, and does all in his power 
to prevent it. Thomas Seltzer, however, 
has triumphed over him, and you may 
buy “Casanova’s Homecoming,” by 
Arthur Schnitzler (in a somewhat stiff 
translation), for less than the price of a 
seat to the Greenwich Village Follies. 
Casanova’s own memoirs, in a dozen vol- 
umes, cease before the old reprobate, in 











“I ain’t goin’ to run a half mile to see a fire fer nothin’.” 


his fifty-third year, was permitted to re- 
turn to his native Venice, after long years 
of banishment. So Arthur Schnitzler, the 
Viennese dramatist, has completed them, 
with an imaginary tale of that return, 
and the old fellow’s last and most scan- 
dalous amour. The book is a clever 
reflection of Casanova’s own style, and a 
remarkable study in the psychology 
of what Havelock Ellis calls a “sexual 
athlete” when old age is creeping upon 
him. There is, indeed, a certain horrible 
pathos about the tale. But honesty com- 
pels us to admit that not one person in 
twenty will read it for these historical or 
artistic values. They will read it for its 
scandalous eroticism. We are unalterably 
opposed to censorship of any kind, and 
we think Brother Sumner an unmitigated 
nuisance when he meddles with literature; 
nevertheless, in a case like this it is possi- 
ble to understand his point of view. If 
you have anything to do with the training 
of youth, it is impossible not to. 
The blamed thing is so interesting. 
“The House of Peril.” 
Tracy. E. J. Clode. 

T= chief trouble we find with mystery 


stories is that the only mystery de- 


By Louis 


tectable is why they were published. 
There is nothing more delightful to read 
than a good detective yarn, but there is 
nothing more painful to read than a bad 
one. Most of them are bad ones. They 
are bad, very often, for many reasons, 
but nearly always for one reason above 
the rest—they do not work out and sus- 
tain a plausible chain of events. Even 
if they start well, sooner or later the 
author’s invention flags, and he is driven 
to creating preposterous situations to sus- 
tain the suspense. As soon as he does 
that, of course, he doesn’t sustain the 
suspense. You chuck his book into the 
corner, 

We read Louis Tracy’s “The House of 
Peril” to the end. It seems to us Mr. 
Tracy knows his business, and can sus- 
tain plausibility beyond the first chapter. 
He opens with a truly delightful murder 
and ends with a splendid suicide and 
bethrothal. We liked the book, espe- 
cially as Mr. Tracy, unlike some authors 
of detective stories, has a decent respect 
for the English language, and a sense of 
comedy. 

We were the more surprised, therefore, 
when, on page 151, Furneaux, the de- 
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tective, “hissed” these words, “I meant 
him to read that one.” 

To hiss those words is a feat which, we 
maintain, transcends the abilities of even 
a detective. 

Cs) 


FF. 


To Men, Only! 


by Charles Irving Corwin 


Fou chided, 
When we wore skirts, short; 

Derided, 

When we wore ’em, long: 
We chatter, 

As a last resort, 
No matter 

What we wear we're wrong. 
The last ones 

Pick up germs and dirt; 
The fast ones 

Pick up men, who flirt; 
So if you have a panacea, 
Just come across with your idea. 


ad 


“IT wonder how a bachelor feels at a 
wedding celebration?” 

“Glad to have a chance to kiss a girl 
without incriminating himself.” 
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They Beat Me to It 


by Walt Mason 
[*: had ambitions high and fine, I 


hoped to reach the heights majestic, 

and gather badges that would shine, 
and laurels foreign and domestic. At 
school, when Christmas came along, the 
teachers gave out many prizes; large 
gaudy books -f deathless song,’and helpful 
tracts in divers guises. And I would say, 
“By hook or crook Til win myself a prize, 
beshrew it; I'll gather in a ten-pound 
book—” but some one always beat me 
to it. 

For while I framed my solemn vows, 
and lingered o’er them, much admiring, 
some other boys with bulging brows 
would study, study, never tiring; while 
I imagined what I'd do when that fine 
book was in my keeping, the others put 
their lessons through, and copped the 
prize and left me weeping. 


Vom afterwards I loved a maid who 
was a daisy, strictly speaking; she 
left all others in the shade, when through 
the village she went streaking. Oh, why 
describe her pearly hair, her waving 
teeth and eyes that glittered? “She was 
so smooth, so passing fair, all other dam- 
sels were embittered. I would not ask 
her for her hand, though ardently I still 
might court her, until before her I could 








Adam (on viewing his reflection for 
first time)—Suffering cats, Eve! Do 
I look like that? 


stand prepared to cherish and support her. 
At last I'd saved a hundred bucks by dint 
of thrift and stern endeavor; I asked this 
duckiest of ducks if she would be my own 
forever. She handed me one scornful 
glance; I was turned down, and well I 
knew it; again, again my name was Pance 
—some other fellow beat me to it. 

While I saved up the useful sead, with 
“Thrift’s a Winner” as my motto, the 
other chap, a sprightly lad, gave her an 
outing in his auto. He bought her cold 
synthetic pop, and took her to the base- 
ball bleachers, while I was toiling in my 


shop to pay for wedding rings and 
preachers. He bought her priceless 
sticks of gum, and praised her while he 
watched her chew it; he knocked my 
plans all out of plumb, and while I 
dreamed he beat me to it. 


] saip, “I'll write a noble book of ancient 
times and knights in armor, in which 
the hero says ‘Gadzook,’ while rescuing a 
female charmer. I'll resurrect the atmos- 
phere of bygone times, their saints and 
sinners, and make the folk of yesteryear 





seem less like ghosts and more like win- 
ners.” I studied long and dusty tomes, 
all full of bunk and weird digressions, 
and learned to write of halidames, and 
ring in weather-worn expressions. When 
to the publishers at last my bale of manu- 
script I carted they wrung their hands 
and stood aghast, and said, ““Your rival's 
just departed. We bought from him a 
knightly book—here is his junk, if you 
would view it; ‘tis full of ‘odsfish’ and 
‘gadzook’ ’’—once more another beat 
me to it. 

Thus all my life I’ve been too late, 
sometimes a year, sometimes a minute; 
I dream of wealth and fame and state, 
and wake to find there’s nothing in it. 

There is a road that men ascend, and 
lovely maids with flowers bestrew it, but 
when I would that pathway wend, the 
other fellows beat me to it. 











() 


MEET MR DUMDUM WHO WAS GETTING 
A DOLLAR A WEEK 


i; must 
BE A 
PHILANTH- 
ROPIST 


FROM A SPENDTHRIET 




















}4E SUBSCRIBED FOR A SET OFTHE 
“FERTILIZE YOUR BEAN ”"BOOKY 





, 
{ SWan ILL 
po iT 


WHICH SO EMBOLDENED HIM 








| 


How ABOVT A 
LITTLE -Ed- 
? UM=RAISE? 


= 


\ 
THAT HE ASKED FOR A RAISE-AND 


Youre 
FIRED! 








Culture-by-coupon—Others have done it, 
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why can’t you? 














With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


The Sheik off His Home 


Grounds 


Yo r methods we admire, Sheik, 
We can't help praising your tech- 
nique, 
But vet, of vou, 
A thing or two 
We can’t quite understand. 
How could you breathe on 
cheek 
Here, where policing’s not so weak? 
Your passion Vou could hardly W“ reak 
Without the desert sand: 
My boy , your efforts would prove meek 
In our commercial land. 


maiden’s 


For in this queer old country, Sheik, 
A girl is really quite a freak, 
And when you kissed 
She would insist 
That vou had merely “necked”; 
But should you say that more you seek 
I fear she'd “paste” you on the beak, 
Police would answer to her shriek 
"T would spoil the whole effect! 
You'd be in jail within a week 
With your ambitions wrecked 
Brown Jug. 
sae : 
Cleri: (to inebriate waiting in a depart- 
ment store)—Could T interest you in a 
one-piece bathing suit? 
Inebriate—S'mother time; my wife's 
just over at the ribbon counter.—Le- 
high Burr. 








There was a young maiden named Flo, 
Whom a fellow took out to a show; 
He thought she was fast, 
Now his flag’s at half-mast, 
For sitting behind was—her beau! 
—Toronto Goblin. 





“Ts this a se ond hand store?” 

“Yessum.”’ 

“Well, I want one for my 
Virginia Reel. 


watch. "— 





Judge's College Wits Number 


Judge's Annual College Wits 
number will be published early in 
May next. Contributions to this 
number are already coming in. It 
should be understood that the 
work of undergraduates only is 
legitimate for this number, and 
that all contributions must be 
original and exclusively for Judge. 
Jokes, poems, little essays, all 
with the wit and humor that char- 
acterize the College Comics them- 
selves, are desired. The issue will 
have amusing illustrations of the 
kind that have made previous 
College Wits Numbers of Judge 
highly enjoyable. There will be 
room for one or two short, humor- 
ous stories; and the cover, in 
colors, should be a wonder. All 
contributions for this number will 
be paid for, and March Ist is the 
limit of time for their receipt. 
Address, College Wits Editor, 
Judge, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York. 











Dick—Bob and his dame 
ignition difficulties, I see. 

Dock - What do you mean ? 

“Sparking trouble.”"—Michigan 
goyle. 


are having 


Gar- 


48.8 


Ww" should I roam afar to see 
The beauties of the East? 

To view the Circes of New York, 
Arrayed at Fashion's feast? 

I merely let them come to me; 
Most beautiful—and least. 


I'm independent, popular,— 
I say so to be just; 

And though I’m modest, just as well, 
You too admit it must. 

Why, man, to see me, I am sure 
They'll travel far through dust. 


I've made a date to see them all— 





All those most known to Fame; 
There are so many, I don’t know 
Quite every fair one’s name. 
I bid all beauties welcome—I 
Take tickets at The Game. 
_ Yale Re cord. 


88 


Fond Mater—Are your manners good? 
How do you eat your meals? 

Flippant Frosh—One at 
Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
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a time.— 


A Wedding Belle 


| KISseED her in the moonlight, 
I kissed her in the dark, 
I kissed her in the parlor, 
I kissed her in the park— 
I fooled the other fellow, 
I left him in the lurch— 
I kissed her almost everywhere— 
He kissed her in the church. 
—Columbia Jester. 
RP ad 
NE of the most blissful occurrences in 
life, as we would imagine it, is to 
drag a sweet young thing to a Prom and 
have her say, “Oh, Tommy, I just adore 
your pin and all it means to me,” and then 
to look at it in your ecstasy and to sud 
denly realize that the pin she is wearing 
isn’t vours at all.—.Amherst Lord Jeff. 
sas 
Kissing a girl is like opening a bottle 
of olives—if you can get one, the rest 
come easy.—Denison Flamingo. 
488 
“Poor Mildred’s 
poisoning.” 
“Well, Mildred can't 
course wasn't of value.” 
Pt 
He—What do you say to a tramp in 
the park? 
She—I never speak to them.—Carnegie 
Puppet. 


husband died from 
her chem 


~Boston Bea n pot. 


Say 


dtd 


It doesn't pay to be crooked—look at 
the corkscrews out of a job.—Chicaygo 
Phoenix. 








Pam = 
Ye studes idea of a French curve. 
—Penn State Froth. 





Vi": TOMPKINS was in need of 
4 new clothes and adopted her usual 
tactics with Mr. Tompkins. 

“A tree, you know, dear, gets new 
clothes every spring; a new parasol— 
new everything.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced her husband, “and 
makes them all itself.’—St. Paul Dis- 


patch, 
; Bad 


Monroe—Seen Howard recently? 

We irfield -Yes. 

“What's he doing?” 

“Writing plays.” 

“What! That fellow writing plays?” 
“Yes, he’s chalking down scores in a 
alley.”—Brooklyn | Standard- 


Pd 


howling 
Union. 


Gladys—My dressmaker wrote to dad 
that she would make no more dresses for 
me until her account was settled. 

Helen—And what did he say? 

“He just sent her a letter of thanks.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


TECHNIQUE 
Barber (on holiday)—Fine lather on 


this mornin’, matey.—Passing Show 
(London). 


rad 


“Warden,” said the criminal who was 
ticketed to the gallows, “I 
exercise.” 

“Just what kind of exercise do you 
want?” asked the warden. 

“Td like to skip the rope,” he grinned. 

Brooklyn Eagle ° 

RPP 

“T notice Mr. Grabcoin and Mr. Wa.' 
leigh in earnest conversation.” 

“Well?” 

“The financial world trembles at their 
nod. They are probably talking in 
terms of millions.” 

“They may be, but their very earnest- 
ness makes me suspect they are swapping 
bootleggers.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

rd 

“T want a wife,” said the French 
count, “with golden hair, ruby lips, teeth 
of pearl, a silvery voice and eyes that 
sparkle like diamonds.” 

“Yes,” replied his American friend, 
“and if you get her it’s ten to one her 
friends will find her in a pawnshop be- 
fore the honeymoon is ended.”—Indian- 
apolis Star, 


need sore 


Digest of the World’s Humor 


rR. ALLEN, of the state board of 
health, was holding a clinic at Scipio, 

examining children of school age. One 
youngster, age six, was under weight. 
The doctor began to make inquiries 
as to his diet, and the following dia- 
logue took place: 

“You don’t drink milk?” 

“Nope.” 

“Live on a 
milk at all?” 

“Nope, we ain't got hardly enough 
milk for the hogs.””— Indiana polis Ne ws. 

Fae 

ts WAS very quiet in the movie em- 

porium as the audience watched one 
of the movie stars simulating intoxica- 
tion. Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the shrill voice of a small boy, who 
was seated in the rear of the auditorium: 

“That ain’t the way to be drunk, is it, 
father?”—Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 


farm and don’t drink 


Aas 
A bootblack in City Hall Park is a 


sociable chap and conversation is in- 
evitable. “You are a foreigner?” he was 
asked. 

“Not a foreigner,” he 
ay 4 

American from de other 
York Evening Post. 


Pohl 


answered. 
side,”’"— New 


“De you object to my bathing suit?” 
inquired the beach belle. 

“Not personally,” replied the vil- 
lage cop, “only professionally.”—Wash- 
ington Star. aie 

“Mr. Flubdub 
thing but clubs.” 

“A result of the golf habit.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


never makes it any- 


Weary Caddy (sotto voce)—That’s right, guv’nor, git on wiv it! 
dear farver and muvver, an’ make me a good putter. 


(London). 
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Patient (leaving office)—I like the 
voung doctor the best. 

Office Attendant—Why ? 

“Well, he knows all the old man knows 
besides what he knows himself.— Detroit 


Fr ¢ Pre 8s. 


Boy—Go, it Suzanne!—The Humor- 

ist (Londen). 
sae 

y OLD physician of the last gen- 
44 eration was noted for his brusque 
manner and old-fashioned methods. On 
one occasion a woman called him in to 
treat her baby, who was slightly ailing. 
The doctor prescribed castor oil. “But, 
doctor,” protested the young mother, 
“castor oil is such an _ old-fashioned 
remedy.” 

“Madame,” replied the doctor, “babies 
old-fashioned — things.” — Edinburgh 


Scotsman, 


are 
Pla 


“Hello, Bill! What's the idea of a 
raincoat and galoshes on a bright, sun- 
shiny day like this?” 

“Well, you see, I get the weather re- 
ports by radio every night. and last night 
it prophesied rain for to-day.” 

“That’sfunny. Maybe vou didn’t have 
the thing tuned right.”"—New York Sun. 


‘Bless 
Amen!’—The Humorist 





hho umn ng 

Angus (after a gran’ nicht)—Losh! 

But this lantern o’ Sandy's gives an 

awfu’ puir licht!—Humorist (London). 
a) 


p counens farmer walked into the 
4 general store in the village. “I 
want,’ said he, “that tub of margarine 
and that bacon and all the other food- 
stuffs.” 

“Good gracious!” said the recently 
bereaved widow, who kept the store. 
“Whatever do you want with all them 
things, Mr. Giles?” 

“I dunno,” replied the worthy farmer, 
“but you know, I’m the executor of your 
husband’s will, and Lawyer Stiles said 
I was to be sure and carry out all the pro- 
Los Angeles Time ¥. 


Pld 


V isions.”” 


a Pouaes su rally was being held 
4 in a very large hall in London. The 
speaker was a man who had a rather 
weak voice and similar political policies. 
A man in the gallery cupped his hands 
behind his ears in a vain effort to hear, 
then shouted, “Oi cawn’t ‘ear! Oi cawn’t 
ear!” 

Another man sitting in front of the 
platform rose to his feet and shouted 
back, “Ya cawn't ‘ear? Well, thank 
eaven, and sit down!”—Brooklyn Citizen. 

Aas 

“So vou saw the film version of your 
story. What do you think of it?” 

“It’s no version; it’s a perversion.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
7 ) 

“You did not return the engagement 
ring when you jilted the young man?” 
“No,” replied the heartless girl; “I 
found that he is unworthy; but it is 
a perfectly good ring.’”’-—Washington 


Star. 222 


Mrs. Doctor (to husband returning 
from a hunting trip)—Did you kill much? 

Doctor—No, nothing at all. 

“You would have done much better 
had you remained at home!’—The Medi- 
cal (Quip. 


4a 


“You play golf?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grabcoin. 

“That is a good way to preserve your 
health.” 

“Yes. I'd rather swat a pill than 
swallow one.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


4 em conversation was heard on a 
diner between the head chef and an- 
other chef who was sent on an errand. 
Being gone longer than the head chef 
liked, the latter said to his assistant on 
his return: “‘Well, nigger, you can go the 
fudderest, the quickest, and stay the 
longest, and do the lessest of any nigger 
I ever saw.” — Atlanta Constitution. 
Sas 

New Cook—What is the first thing you 
want me to do? 

Mrs. Howard—Get through telling me 
how lovely your last mistress was.— New 
York Sun. 

sas 

Wife (with newspaper)—Just think of 
it! A couple got married a few days ago 
after a courtship which lasted fifty years. 

Hub—I suppose the poor old man was 
too feeble to hold out any longer.—Ep- 
worth Herald. 

ee) 

A new-born baby always yells; and 
considering the tax burden it faces, you 
can’t blame it.—Springfield Sun. 


The hand 








7“ A tramp who wanted to earn a bit: 
to eat a woman said: “If I thought 
you were honest I'd let you go to the 
chicken house and gather the eggs.” 

“Lady,” he replied with dignity, “I 
was manager at a bathhouse for fifteen 
years and never took a bath.”—Bost. 
, 
Post. sas 

Teacher—If one man can build a hous: 
in twelve days, six men can do it in two 
days. 

Bright Student—Then 
crossed the ocean in six days, can six 
day ?—Rochest: 


if one ship 


ships cross it in one 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


Rd 

“Did my wife make a speech at the 
meeting this afternoon?” 

“Well, I don’t believe I've ever met 
your wife, but 
looking woman got up and started out 
by saying that she couldn’t find words 


a large, distinguished- 


to express her feelings.” 
“That wasn’t my wife.”—America) 


Le gion iW "et ly. 


Rocks the cradle! 


—Passing Show (London). 





Bobby (to father enjoying sea view)—Muvver ses it isn’t safe there, 
father, and you’ve either got to come away or let me carry the sandwiches! 


—The Humorist (London). 


ne NG woman of heroic build met 
42% a man who had known her father 
and mother. As he gazed at this plump 
Juno the light of memory came into his 
eves. “Let me see,” he mused, “which 
side of the house do you resemble most?” 

“Sir,” she cried in accents far from 
mild. “I don’t resemble the side of any 
house.”"—Los Angeles Times. 

Rad 

“Don’t you think she’s gifted?” 

“She may be.” 

“You ought to know. 
heard her sing.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me if I thought 
her gifted asa singer? Then I could have 
answered promptly. I thought perhaps 
she could do something else.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


You’ve just 


Pld 


Teddy—You haven’t any whiskers or 
very much hair. 

Sister’s Hero—Well, what of it? 

“Oh, I was only wondering how pa was 
going to manage it.” 

“Manage what?” 

“He said he was going to mop the floor 
with you.”—Utica Press. 

sas 

“Will silk stockings be worn?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne, “but 
they will not, as heretofore, constitute 
most of the costume.” —Washington Star. 

sas 

Madge—Would you marry a man to 
reform him? 

Mabel—I suppose I shall have to 
there isn’t one of them that suits me the 
way he is now.—Boston Transcript. 

x ad 

Comedian—Drop into my place and 
let us see your face occasionally, old 
man. 

Tragedian—But, 
wife likes me not. 

“Oh, that’s all right—it amuses the 
children.” —London Tit-Bits. 

rd 

North—Dobbs has a wonderful sense 
of humor. 

West—Knows just when to laugh, eh? 

“No; he knows just when not to 
laugh!”—New York Sun. 


laddie, your good 


“Please, sir, father wants to know if 
it is true that there is such a thing as a 
tobacco trust?” 

“Yes, my lad, there is,” 
man. 

“Well, father would like to be trusted 
with a half-pound box.”—<Stray Stories. 
x ad 

“An astronomer tells me that once 
about every two and a half years there 


replied the 


are two full moons in one month,” re- | 


marked Blinks. 
“Shucks, that’s nothing. After samp- 
pling that home-brew of yours I saw two 


full moons in one evening,” replied Jinks. | 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
sae 

Magistrate—Did the prisoner offer any 
resistance? 

Officer—Only half a dollar, yer honor, 
an’ I wouldn't take it.—Answers (Lon- 
( ° 
lon) sae 

“Well, anyhow, it doesn’t cost any- 
thing to build air castles.” 

“The mischief it doesn’t; it cost me 
a diamond ring, a wedding ring, a mar- 
riage license and my pay envelope every 


Saturday night.”—Florida Times-Union. | 





oatety 


sett 











Cecil—Sylvia, what did moths live 
on before Adam and Eve wore clothes? 
—Tit Bits (London). 
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BOIL WATER 
IN A JIFFY !!! 


iece. Nothing to get 
. Heavily nicke 
plated. Clean and sanitary. 
Guaranteed to work perfect- 
inly for 10 yrs. Long cord andl¢ 
ijplug included. Any electric See 
icurrent and voltage. Indispen-[aj 
isable for motheis, doctors,| /] 
itravellers, actors, barbers, 
jautoists, nurses. Boils water||}/ $- 
for eggs, coffee, tea, soup, Heats Baby's 
sterilizing, etc. Heats water for Milk 





The‘ Wizarn” is Guaranteed for 10 years 








Money back if 
not delighted. We pay post- 
age. ice, cash with order 
$2.96, or C-O.D. (Pay|/// ¥ 
Poerman) $3.05. Order Safe 
NOW from, rae F7, 
THE WIZARD CO. Dept. 12 L-—*=“ 

JN l 80 Fifth Avenue New York for washing 


Boils Water 
in 5 minutes 











for the first 
tinse—a scientific | 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits. which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents 
| Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
| “New Methods in Child Trainin describes new system. Write 
for your copy now. Parents Association, Dept. 691 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Bargains in 


| 
BL ateveryining for 
MON EY SPORTING GOODS 


M4 FIREARMS,SHOES 
New192 Edition KNIT GOODS 
Ready 
Send today for our new, big 


CLOTHING 
1923 catalog which is crowded 


with bargains from cover to F REE 


wor nee 5 Somat do the 

auty of two rite now be- 
BARGAIN 
CATALOG 


fore you forget It's free 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 
DEPT. 382 
34 WEST 28 St. NEW YOR 








GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 
Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1351 R.D. Goodyear Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each lo- 
cality who will show and recommend it to friends. 
If you want one, write today. 





| 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 
| PATENTS. SS “RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





ers 4 Gallons 


j | 
temcMmestbaltacctwm 4 


The Fastest Portable Filter 
sf in the World 
<=$| FOR GRAPE JUICE, 
| CIDER, ETC., ETC. 
(FoX) 
. HOME SIZE filters quart of water a 
minute, No. 16A $8.00 
LARGE _ SIZE filters gallon of water a 
minute, No. 16B $15.00, 
Write for free circular 
VACCU-FILTER SALES CO., Inc. 
Dept. 16, 70 Fifth Ave. New York 








by 


EETHOVEN's piano has turned up in 

Vienna. The item goes on to say: 
“Because of the master’s deafness, the 
piano was made especially for him so the 
sound would be louder than ordinarily.” 
If that’s a mark of a Beethoven piano, 
almost any apartment-house tenant will 
take oath that an original Beethoven is 
in the flat next door. 

sae 


public will be highly appreciative of the sanity 
essive character of the policies that have brought 
he country through the reconstruction period.’ —Mr. 





Mr. Hoover is doubtless referring to the 
reconstruction period following the Civil 
War. But is it not a trifle late to allude 


to it? 
sa 


The wife of Prince Joachim Albrecht, 
cousin to the Kaiser, lost some pearls 
down the drainpipe of a hotel tub while 
taking a Saturday night bath in Berlin. 
Apparently German baths are taken with 
the stopper out. 
















As We Were 


Arthur H. Folwell 









































































Saying 


Nature Studies 
by W. E. Hill 







r I Mins sign is being displayed in New 
York: “A dollar a week will buy 
Ford. Let us explain our plan t 

you.” The Detroit judge who subject 

speed maniacs to a sanity test might 


gather from this that the sanity tes‘ 


should be applied earlier; to all prospec- 


tive purchasers, 

rd 
wtUGAR has been made at 
\J University by treating carbonic acid 
with ultra violet light. Thus does scienc: 
play hob with poetry. Saint Valentin 
will balk at saying: “Carbonic acid 
treated with ultra violet light is sweet 
and so are you.” 

ee) 


Ships are looking less and less lik 
ships in their interior design and con 
struction, complains the London Arch 
tects’ Journal. There is a strong mov 
ment in America to design them to look 
like bar-rooms. 

cee 
Baldness among French 
men is on the decreas 
Some parts of devastated 
France are being restored, i! 


is evident. 
rd 





fie HIPPODROME::::: 


4000 SEATS DAILY MATS 25¢ NIGHTS SOF 
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amazing, utiful COROD'TE Ppmende posite 
genuine diamonds in every baring and 
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a 


The police who are stand 
ing guard over the tables in 
New York restaurants—in 
brief, the Sniffing Squad—ar 
unlikely to cause a re-appear 
ance of the war-time sign 








“Men in Uniform Welcome.” 





Liverp «! 


Messages of British radio amateurs have carried 
across the Atlantic and been heard on this side. 
What is to become of us when the amateur night 
of vaudeville is broadcasted upon the atmos- 


4.3.8 


A university professor 
states that “mental work ca! 





phere? 


& ger a few Republicans fear that the 
whitewashing of the Attorney Gen- 
eral will not remove the Daugherty issue 
from national politics. Come to think 
of it, the whitewashing of the rotten 
apple in the barrel never kept the other 
apples from spoiling. 
fae 


Whenever a new prohibition director 
takes office, he begins by firing about 
half of his predecessor’s staff. The pro- 
hibition service seems to suffer a good 
deal from “Dry rot.” 

A td 

“Large quantities of victuals” were 
found in the recently opened tombs of 
some of Egypt's kings. If enough vic- 
tuals are found, it may knock down the 
cost of living. Here’s to the Egyp- 
tologists and more power to their pick- 
axes! 

ed 

“T plan to leave in January aboard the 
Majestic.” said FoRMER senator New- 
berry. You ¢an’t blame him. There was 
nothing majestic about his departure 
from Washington. 
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be done more effectively whe 
one is lving down.” Sony 
body should pass the word along to 
Rodin’s statue of ““The Thinker.” 
44.8 
Hearing the fuss which was made over 
Will Hays’ re-instatement of Fatt: 
Arbuckle, one would imagine that at 
tendance at Arbuckle films was to bi 
made compulsory. 
48.8 
“Freedom is found in our marriage laws. Any da 
Turkish husband or wife may say to the other, ‘You 
divorced,” and separation takes place.”"—The wif 
Ferid Bey 
How on earth do Turkish actors and 
actresses get adequate publicity? 
88 t 
Military life is full of contradictions 
For example, those who begin at the bot- 
tom are the first to go over the top. 
rd 
Z Hanging on a strap is a chance for exercise of the ar 
muscles, while the swinging of the train gives exercis« 
the muscles of the leg.—A physical culturist. 
What public service corporation, wit! 
a crowded car problem, will be first to 
engage Walter Camp as director of tly 
strap-hanger’s daily—morning and ev: 
ning—dozen ? 





ver 


“Her niece is rather good-looking, 
eh?” 
“Don't say ‘knees is,” say ‘knees 


ated 


Ve Wixtrrep Mason Hvck, new 
4 Congresswoman from Illinois, vows 
she has “heard more funny things on the 
floor of the House than in any show.” 
Mrs. Huck is not alone in this. Such 
being the case, why not send our come- 
dians—our Al Jolsons and our Ed Wynns 

to Washington to legislate for us, and 
bring back our Congressmen to amuse us 
before the footlights? The professional 
comedians couldn't make a worse job of 
legislating than the present Congress has 
made, while the funny men at Washing- 
ton, of whom Mrs. Huck speaks, could at 
least qualify as Hippodrome clowns; and 
in that rdle be incapable of harm to the 
nation, 

4424 


oF. 
sd 


A CRIMINAL LAWYER opens an inter- 
+ esting line of thought when he re- 
lates how eves influence his judgment 


when he is picking a jury. Following 
which suggestion, we assume that the 
legal profession has already -classified 
eves; black-eyed jurymen in cases of 
assault; pop-eyed jurymen in cases of 
breach of promise; green-eved jurymen 
in cases of alienation of affections; cock- 
eyed jurymen in cases of chicken stealing; 
and in actions brought under the Vol- 
stead act, pie-eyed jurymen, 
488 

Lights fire under bed to rout out hushand.— Domestic 
uem. 

Keep the home fires burning. 

" S22 

The waiter who dropped a bottle of 
rve on the floor of the Senate restaurant 
was publicly discharged. But there still 
remains doubt whether it was because he 
had liquor in his possession or because he 
broke the bottle. 

x 

Betty Blythe's new picture will be called “The House 
of Solomon,” said to be a sequel to “The Queen of Sheba.” 
—Morie gossip. 

If Betty is to visit Solomon in his own 
“house,” for propriety’s sake we trust 
she will wear more clothes than she did as 
the queen. Old Testament girls, recol- 
lect, never took the daring chances that 
the modern flapper does. 

rad 

The Hon. Gene Debs is of the opinion 
that “there is nothing more magnificent 
than a thinker in overalls.”” Can it be 
that there are men of Debs’ acquaint- 
ance who wear their brains in the seat of 
their pants? 


B per B. Hammonp, Des Moines chief of 
police, thinks he has found a potent 
weapon in his warfare against “wets.” 


Every drunk arrested is taken to head- | 


quarters and photographed, and when he 
sobers up, his picture is presented to him 
with the chief's 
scheme may work as the chief plans, but 
there will be danger in carrying it too far. 


If anybody should photograph grooms at | 
the altar, and later prove to them how | 
they looked while waiting for the bride, | 


the ancient institution of matrimony 
would totter upon its foundations. 
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Hea Rupr, the Russian sculptor, 
is making a full-length bronze of 
Douglas Fairbanks as Robin Hood. How 
Doug managed to stand still long enough 
will ever be a profound mystery, but on 
second thought perhaps the bronze is to 
be one of those futurist things in which 


Robin has twelve arms and about seven- | 
teen legs, like “the nude descending the | 


staircase.” 
A Pad 


Mrs by radio is taking the place of 
4 anesthetics in certain minor opera- 
tions. 


the touch. The operation should be 
“entirely successful” if you have hooked 


up to the right number of meters and the | 


program includes some soothing orches- 
tral stuff. 


sae 


Glasgow mill owners have agreed to 
“employ only women who will promise 


not to gamble.” This, naturally, will bar | 


the mill girls from matrimony. 
4A 


“The slaves of the Middle Ages dress as men do to- 
day.’ inthony Ludorici. 
This will be staggering news to the 
House of Kuppenheimer. 
Ad 
As Normalcy gets worse and worse, 
Woodrow Wilson gets better and better. 
The “schoolmaster and theorist’ should 
be culling a lot of fun out of life these 
days, watching “the practical men” and 
“best minds” floundering around. 
rd 


There may be, as the food authorities 


intimate, a lot of profiteering in oranges, 
but there are still plenty of persons who 
will hand you a lemon for next to nothing. 
Rd 

If we really wish the mercury to go up 
and to stay up in these days of coal short- 
age, the obvious thing to do is to have it 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Then let it be rumored that a lot of “wise | 


ones” are quietly buying it. 
ree) 


Not only are hotels and cottages filled but dozens of 


persons are forced to live aboard their yachts on Lake 


Worth.—Palm Beach patter 


New York subway strap-hangers take 
their troubles more calmly on realizing that 
congestion is not confined to their vicinity. 

eral 


“T have known people to get carbolic acid at a drug | 


store, walk around the corner, and drink it without a 
thought, apparently.”—A troubled physician. 


Considering the stuff which is boot- | 
legged as pure liquor nowadays carbolic | 


comes almost in the class with “heer and 
light wines.” A suicide, to be instantly 
successful, must use something with a real 


kick in it. 


compliments. The | 


If you wish to borrow money from | 
a friend, carry a pocket receiving set and | 
slip the clips over his ears before making | 








She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids 
the digestive organs to turn food 
into muscle, bone and sinew in- 
stead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription Tab 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full nutri- 
ment of food They will allow you to 
eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 


Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete re- 
lief from obesity. And when the accu- 
mulation of fat is checked, reduction to 
normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over 
sell Marmola Prescription Tablets at 
one dollar a box io not accept any sub- 
stitute If some drug salesman attempts 
to sell you something else insist on being 
supplied with Marmola Prescription Tab 
lets. Should the druggist be temporarily 
out, order direct and aad will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
284 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
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7] Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 

to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 

t\ and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad 
vertised brand-—-exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re 
quired. Entirely new proposition. 


rite ree s Ss. 
Madison Shirt Co., 603 ay, N.Y.C. 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D,, Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 
00 What every young husband and 
$1 . oo young yy know 
at every parent new 
Postpaid oy pinding — 320 pages—many ilestrations 


led | lain ; 
aed ~~ Table of contents, and commendations, 


AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 


on request 


109 Winston Bldg, Phils. 











Old George Business 
wants quick results. 


Old Gus Billclerk Old Sam Slowpay re- 
makes error. 


ceives bill. 


Raises Cain, but pays Old Gus Billclerk gets 
correct amount. 


good cigar. 


Investment Bureau 


Conducted by Theodore Williams 


Subscribers to Jopae are entitled to anewers to inquirica on financial questions, and in emergencies to anawer by 


telegraph. 


stamp should always be inclosed 
giving full name and exact street address 


No charge ia made for this service 


Al 


communications are treated confidentially 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Jcnae, 627 West 43d St., New York, 
Anonymous communications will in no case be anawered. 


A two-cent postage 


The Conference That Failed 


r I WVne Allied Premiers’ Conference at 
Paris utterly failed to agree on a 
plan to regulate future reparation 

payments by Germany. This was the 

outstanding subject of the deliberations. 

The Germans have been loudly pleading 

inability to meet the requirements here- 


tofore laid down and threatening com- 
plete default. British Premier Bonar 
Law favored lightening the burden by a 
reduction of the total indemnity more 
than fifty per cent. and on top of that 
granting a four vears’ moratorium. But 
French Premier Poincare insisted there 
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Send for the Story 
that Fits Your Case 


VERY investor has at times wondered whether 
his money is safe, and whether he could not 


make it accumulate faster.. 


He may have been 


tempted to speculate in the hope of making a big profit. We 
have published a series of stories called “Investment Stories 


From Real Life,”” which answer in a clear, 


interesting way 


the questions that have puzzled investors. Which of these 


three stories fits your case? 


“I Don’t Guess—I Invest:’’ 
The story of a man who discov- 
ered the foundation principle of 
safe investment, so that he never 
had to worry about his money 
again. So clear and simple you 
will wonder that you never 
thought of it. 


“‘Two Men and Their 
Money:”’ A vivid story 
of what happens to the 
speculator when “things 
go wrong.” Valuable in- 
formation for the man who 
wonders whether he can 
get rich by speculating. 
Also, a clear statement of 
the difference between 
speculation and invest- 
ment, and some plain facts 


about the different kinds of 


curitics. 


“‘How Henry Wilkinson Be- 
came Rich:”’ “Anybody can 
do it if he has Henry Wilkin- 
son’s patience and persistence,” 
said Mr. Pickering. A story for 
those who want to adopt a sure 
plan of saving, and stick to it. 


se- 


Study these three titles carefully, 
decide which story fits your case, 
and mail the coupon at once for a 
free copy. Investors all over the 
country have read these stories 
with profit and are today drawing 
7% interest regularly on safe, fizst 
mortgage bond investment. 


| Near East affair. 


should be guarantees that Germany 
would pay what would be demanded of 
her. He intimated that France would, 
by herself, as later she did, seize the Ruhr 
region where reparation revenue could be 
derived from taxing the output of the 
mines and other industries. Italy aligned 


| herself with France, and so on the rock of 


enforced guarantees the conference was 
broken up, with peril of lasting rupture 
between England and France. These 
two countries, which stood so faithfully 
together during the World War, may now 
drop apart and pursue divergent policies 
in other European matters, such as the 
The consequences of 
that may eventually be serious in the 
extreme. 


T HAS long been evident that the re- 

habilitation of Europe largely depends 
on a “come-back”” by Germany, and that 
the reparations problem must be rightly 
solved if the remainder of Europe ts to 
have peace and _ prosperity. Merely 
political conferences are bound to be 
futile in cases where the difficulties to be 
settled are financial and economical. 
The true method of approaching the 
dilemma of Europe was outlined lately 
by Secretary Hughes, who proposed an 
international conference of the leading 
economists and financiers of the world to 
consider, especially, the reparations ques- 
tion as the most urgent of all. The 
Secretary's proposition implied partici- 
pation in such a conference by fully ac- 
credited American delegates—not mere 
observers. If the Allied governments 
could be induced to unite in that move 
something substantial for the benefit of 
Europe might result. The moral in- 
fluence of the United States would make 


itself felt profoundly. Its representatives 
and those of the neutral nations would be 
free from political bias and would aid 
greatly in arriving at impartial judg- 
ments. A conference of keen and level- 
headed financiers and economists would 
be sure to evolve a rehabilitation program 
which would command respect, confidence 
and adherence. It would be hard for 
any of the Allies to resist the powerful 
sentiment in their favor which the con- 

mm ee ee ee CS! ference’s decisions would everywhere 
= ——— create. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Interest paid twice yearly 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Yield: up to 7% R.. 
P —— 1 r Sirs-—Please send me the story I have checked 
Partial payment accounts invited © How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich 


G.L.MiILLER & G. C1 Don's Guees—1 Invest 


I'wo Men and Their Money 
102 Carbide and Carbon Building Name 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia. St. Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
“‘First—the Investor's Welfare’”’ 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc. 
! 102 Carbide and Carbon Building 


“| 
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Address 


City and State 
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It will be a calamity if France finally 
cannot be — to accept Secretary 
Hughes’s plan and to defer any drastic 
action against Germany until the plan 
has had a trial. None can foresee where 
a policy of force would end. It might 
lead to complications as disastrous to 
France, herself, as toGermany. Another 
considerable war in Europe, which many 
forebode, would complete disorganization 
of the world’s trade and progress, and 
make 1923 a doleful and destructive year 
for all nations. 


Answers to Inquiries 


F., Cuevenne, Wro.: There are safer and more 
desirable bonds than the Lexington Motor Company's 
7‘ os, but the company seems to be earning the interest 

G., Opeiika, Ata Phe recent General Motors com 
mon dividend of 50 cents was only a special return Phe 
last previous dividend was a regular one of 25 cents paid 
on November 1, 1921 I see no great speculative possi 
bility in General Motors common at present. Before it 
sells higher the dividend may have to be made sure and 
re gular 

D., Geneva, 
you mention are 

classed as gilt edged 
or Brazilian 8 per cent. bonds, though these 
so well regarded as formerly, owing to the somewhat 
slack fiscal management of the countries concerned. The 
bonds of sound domestic corporations are safer for the 
average investor than those of foreign governments 
. St. Paui, Mixe At about 60 and paying 5 per 
Bethlehem Steel B looks like a pretty good long 
pull. Some experts maintain that it should eventually 
sell nearer to U.S. Steel common, but that of course de- 
pends on the tre nd of business 

C., Mixneapous, Mrs 


N.Y The foreign government bonds 

reasonably safe but they are not to be 
I would rather have Chili 7s or 8s 
are not quite 


cent. 


- Great Northern Railway 
preferred is a fairly good investment, but yields only about 
6'o per cent. on market price. Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific make better return on current quotations. 

P., Spokane, Wasu.: The bonds of the Midi Railroad 
will probably be taken care of at maturity and while in 
terest is being paid it seems inadvisable to sell them at a 
The same may be said of the Brazilian 5s 
The Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. has been in operation only 2'» years and so is not a 
seasoned dividend payer. The company seems to be 
paying the dividend on preferred, which stock looks rea- 
senably ‘he company’s first and refunding 7 per 
cent. bonds are safer. 

Boston, Mass Worthington Pump common 
seems to be good for the long pull The company’s busi 
ness is reported to have improved remarkably this year. 
The preferred dividend was earned with something for 
the common. If this continues dividend on common 
will naturally be resumed day Marland Oil 
showed a good surplus after dividend payments in the 
nine months ending September 30, last The president 
of the company discredits talk of a cut in dividends. 
Timken Roller Bearing is a new, unseasoned dividend 
payer, yet its price compares well with quo- 
tations for other stocks paying about the same rate of 
dividend. 


D., lona, Mica 


sacrifice 
f., Sunnury, Pa 


sale 


some 


very 


The dividend on Goodrich 
ferred seems reasonably safe. The automobile 
shows signs of improving still more. The Pure Oil 
Company is progressing and steadily pes dividends 
The return on common looks safe Goodyear Tire 
&JRubber Co. reports improved earnings and the resump- 
tion of dividends on preferred stock. That makes the 
position of the debenture 8s better. The Seaboard Air 
Line's financial condition has considerably improved of 
late It is estimated that fixed charges were fully earned 
in 1922. The President of the Company says that the 
outlook has grown bright. I should, therefore, consider 
the road's adjustment 5s as quite an inviting speculation. 
They have recently — up a little 

F., PunxsvuTaWNeEY, The New York Air Brake Co. 
has lately made a good in Its sales in October 
were the largest in its history, and the company has de 
clared an initial dividend of $1 per quarter on the 100,000 
shares of new class A stock. Dividends have not been 
resumed on the ordinary stock, but if the company goes 
on prospering resumption will naturally occur. 

New Beprorp, Mass Although the earnings of 
— 7 Sumatra Tobacco for the six months ending 
July 31, 1922, indicated improvement, it must be some 
time be fore the price of the shares will advance to your 
purchase figure. The outlook for Sumatra Tobacco is 
a little better than that for Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 
The latter's surplus was wiped out last year. No one can 
foretell whether it is going to have a good year in 1923 or 
not. However, it would seem more prudent to hold 

your shares for a while at least, to see if you cannot get 
higher prices in case you decide to sell 
Montoomery, Ata.: The National Biscuit Co. 
of the leading industrial organizations in this 
country. The par of common stock is $25, but it has 
been quoted much higher. The 7 per cent. preferred stock 
is quoted near 120, showing that it is regarded as a gilt 
edged issue. The stock was largely increased some time 
ago and reduced in par value from $100 to 825. Paying 
3 per cent. on the new capitalization is equivalent tu 
paying 21 per cent. on the old stock 
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How to Get 

7°, With 

Safety 
Contains a list- 
ing of Safe 
Forman Bonds 
which are ex- 
ceptionally at- 
tractive at thi 
time “s their 
yield « 


very Investor Can Sa// Get 
7h With Safety 


Unusual conditions provide a limited number of exception- 


ally high grade and entirely safe 


bonds—yielding 7‘,—for 


those investors who take quick advantage of this opportunity. 


NTEREST rates are rapidly declining 
Already the average rate earned by 
safe bends is close to 6%; 


still an opportunity for investors 
Forman Bonds having the same 
degrec safety and drawing 7°;% interest 
We offer a limited number of such securities 


Full Protection—High Yield 
Each Forman Bond 


There 1 
secure 


ol 


a first lien on im- 
the newest 
apartment buildings and apart- 
situated in the most desirable 
of the city In every 


and finest 
ment hotels 
sections 


| case the property has a quick market value 


| the 
maturities trom 2 


Every Forman Bond Has Passed This Test 


greatly in excess of the amount of the bond- 
The net incomes from the proper- 
from two-and-a half to five times 
interest Ihe bonds range in 
2 to 15 years 


issue 
ties range 
annual 


Naturally all 


that have made 


thousands of 


valuations 
Bonds so attractive to 
investors in all parts of the country 
careful selection that has made 
to achieve the unsurpassed record 
out a loss to a customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


of these bonds are safeguarded by 
the same methods of painstaking investigation and 
| conservative Forman 
conservative 

the 
it possible for us 

38 years with- 


Maturities Suitable for Every Investor’s Needs 


If you have money to invest now, allow 
us to give you particulars of these attrac- 
tive Forman Bonds. Or if you have bonds 
maturing at an early date let us exchange 
them now for Forman Bonds while you 
still are able to obtain 7% 


Two Books—Send for Them 

Send the appended request blank for 
either one or both of the books illustrated 
at top of page. They will be sent without 
cost or cligation to anyone interested, to- 
gether witn full information on the few 7‘ 
Forman Bonds still available. /mmediate 
action is necessary as these preferred issues 
are very rapidly being taken up 





Book Request Form 





George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept. 41, 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Without cost or obligation please 
send me the book or books checked 
below. No salesman is to call on me 
) How to Get 7% With Safety 
} How to Select Safe Bonds 


Same 


Name 
Address 


City 

















I would not advise you to buy 
Marine common, either on 
The future of the com- 


F., Cuarksvitir, Va 
International Mercantile 
margin or outright, at present. 
pany has been clouded of late, and it has had to cut its 
preferred dividend down by one-half. fore buying 
common, wait until you see how the prospects for pre- 
ferred will improve. 

A., Wasutnoron, D. ¢ The Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
Inc.,is not in a really strong financial position. The 
Stores is paying dividends on Class A stock, with $7 still 
in arrears. The enterprise is not yet a seasoned dividend 
payer and I would not advise a woman to put money into 
it. Better buy a sounder security ens building 
associations have no connection with the stock market, 
which is my province Chere are numerous home build- 
ing projects afloat in this country and some of them 
have been criticized sharply and doubt has been cast 
upon their reliability. If you should get into a regular 
old-fashioned local building and loan whose 
managers are capable and honest, you would be doing a 
prudent thing. The Beneficial Loan Society has been 
established for years, is successful, and is paying the 
interest on its debentures regularly. It wouid be better 


association, 
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to put money into these bonds than into the shares of 
the other concerns you mention 

Z., Houston, Tex.: There are possibilities in Pierce 
Oil common that, it seems, should have long ago material- 
ized. If the preferred stockholders, who are going to 
take charge, manage things so as to resume payment of 
preferred dividends, it would have a good effect on com- 
mon. The common just now is a long pull speculation. 

M., Vinton, Ia.: The Winther Motors Co. is a com- 
paratively small concern, which seemingly is paying divi- 
dends on preferred, but none on common. The preferred 
may be fairly safe, but neither preferred nor common is 
remarkably attractive. 

Q., Jounstown, N. Y. Pan American is a very good 
business man’s investment as it pays 8 per cent. on par, 
$100. Central Leather is nowise attractive at this time, 
as the company is paying no dividend on either class of 
stock. You had better buy first stocks that are 
making returns. 

New Haven, Conn Tobacco Products Corps ra 
tion had a good year in 1922. Its earnings show a mate 
rial sum for common shares after fixed charges and class 


A dividends. 


class 
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N INVESTMENT based on 
a growing business supply- 
ing necessary setvices to600com- 
munities with a population of 
over 2, 300,000. 
8% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 
Approximately 40,000 local resident 
shareholders of the operated utility 
companies attest to their standing in 
the respective territories. 
You can purchase this well-protected 
investment by mail, safely and conver 
iently, either for cash or by our 10-Pay- 
ment Plan. 


Ask for Circular BOLI31 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State Se 

 ¢ . cena 























IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, « 
ten minute weekly summary of the business and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
currents of to-day and indicates their trend 
Sent to business men for three months, without 
charge. 


j.s _ BACHE & CO. 


42 Sieoniinies New York City 











I INVENTORS " .tenta should write for 


our guide book, “HOW TOGET YOUR PATENT 


Send model or sketch and deseription and we will | 


give our opinion of ita patentable nature 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 ‘‘F"’ Washington, D. C. 





po nder Contract with Bermuda Government 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


Landing Passengers directly at Hamulton 
Dock, via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burn- 
ing Transatlantic Liners 


S. $. “FORT VICTORIA” \ 
§. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tone Displacement 
MODERN HOTELS NO PASSPORTS ALL SPORTS 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing, 


Bathing. Trap-shooting. Horse Racing. Fishing. Riding, 
Driving. Cycling, ete 


Book Now for Winter Sailings 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


St. Georges, Bermuda 
“A Modern Hotel in an Ancient S 
Rebuilt and Under New Management 
Location Unexcelled—Finest Cuisine and Service 
Golf, Tennis, Magnificently Tiled Swimming 
Pool, Boating 


WEST INDIA LINE 
Sailings Fortnightly To the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, West Indies, of 
Hotel, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


VM Whitehall Street, N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 











Sa oem — owas 


F., Taunton, N. J The 7 per cent. cumulative con 
vertible preferred stock of the United States Kealty & 


| Improvement Co. offers an inviting investment. The 


company owns many large income-producing properties 
in New York City and has substantial interest in various 
other real estate companies. It owns the entire 83,000,000 
capital stock of the George A. Fuller Company, the most 
prominent building organization in this country. The 
proceeds of the preferred stock will be used to retire the 
company’s 5 per cent. debenture bonds. Earnings are 
about 3! times preferred dividend requirements. The 
Issue price was 10% 

E., Civcrsvatt, O Armour & Company of Dela- 
ware is & hew concern organized to ac quire from Armour 
& Company of Illinois certain inportant properties and 
assets for the purpose of facilitating the administration 
and financing of business. All the common stock of the 
new company will be owned by Armour & Co. of Ilinois, 
which will receive the proceeds of the 850,000,000 of first 
mortgage guaranteed gold bonds and of the #60,000,000 
guaranteed preferred stock to be issued by the new com- 
pany These proceeds will be used by Armour & Co. of 
Illinois to retire nearly 860,000,000 of 7 per cent. notes, 
&3,000,000 of convertible debentures and for other pur 
poses. The new bonds are guaranteed by Armour & Co 
of Illinois and they are secured by property appraised at 
over $85,000,000. These properties have yielded profits 
much above interest requirements The bonds were 
issued at a price to yield 5.85 per cent 

D., New Haves, Conn U.S. Rubber Ist preferred 
has had a recovery of several points of late. It pays 
8 per cent. and the recent report of the company’s net 
earnings indicates that the dividend can be maintained 
The company’s outlook for 1923 is regarded as bright 

M., Syracuse, N. Y¥ Among dividend payers 
of merit are Allis-Chalmers common and preferred, Ameri 
can Steel Foundries, American Waterworks & Electric 
7 per cent. preferred, Atlas Powder preferred, Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad 7 per cent. preferred, Bethlehem 
Steel 7 per cent. preferred and Brown Shoe 7 per cent 
preferred 

\.. Bostox, Mass The Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor 
poration cumulative 7 per cent. preferred stock is an 
issue of much merit. The authorized amount is 860,- 
000,000, but only $14,000,000 was offered for sak Phis 
corporation will acquire all the assets of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., a long established and prosperous 
concern. The management of the company will not be 
changed. The business consists of the manufacture of a 
widely diversified line of steel products. The company is 
the third largest producer of steel in the United States. 
The net earnings for ten years have averaged more than 
¢'» times dividend requirements on the #60,000,000 pre- 
ferred. The offering price of the stock was 107'», yield- 
ing about 64, per cent 

B., Batrmone, Mo The Dunlop Tire & ubber 
Corporation of America’s first mortgage and collateral 
trust sinking fund 7 per cent. convertible gold bonds 
make the excellent yield at their offering price of 7.6 per 
cent. This company is a subsidiary of the big British 
company of similar name. The bonds are guaranteed by 
the parent company and are secured by fixed assets of 
more than the face value of the bonds. Net earnings are 
more than 2'y times interest requirements. The bonds 
were offered at a price to yield more than 7.6 per cent. 

C., Svnrvorrecp, Is You can safely put a few thou- 
sand dollars inte the Minne capolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway 5 per cent. equipment trust certificates. 
These mature in twenty semi-annual installments from 
September 1, 192% to March 1, 1933. The certificates are 
issued under the Philadelphia Plan. They were launched 
at prices to yield from 5 per cent. to 5.2 per cent. according 
to maturity 

D., Eumma, N.Y The Commonwealth Water Co. 
of New Jersey first mortgage 25-vear 5's per cent. gold 
bonds, series A, are a reasonably safe investment. The 
company is a subsidiary of the American Waterworks & 
Electric Co., Inec., which guarantees the bonds, principal 


“Congratulations, old man, I hear you’ re engaged. 


Office Boy—A man outside the gate 
to see you, sir. 

St. Peter—Whao is he? 

“A business man who was always 
too busy to see anyone.” 

“Put him in the red-hot waiting- 
room and tell him I’m in conference.” 


and interest. The Commonwealth Company serve 
leading towns in New Jersey. Net earnings of the cou 
pany are more than twice interest requirements I} 
issue price yields about 5.85 per cent 

H., Mi.wacker, Wis I am glad that vou follows 
the advice not to purchase German marks. Their recer 
drop to 10,000 marks for #1is probably not their lowest 
point. The government at Berlin is still turning 
paper currency by the billions and there seems to lx 
absolutely no possibility of the mark's returning to par 
value. On the contrary, repudiation, has abeely prac 
tically taken place. 

New Yous, January 20, 1923. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


J. S. Bache & Co , members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York, are doing business 
men a fine New Year's favor by -ending to them free for 
three months copies of the valuable Bache Review, which 
handles current business and financial affairs in a reliable 
and authoritative fashion, and which can be obtained by 
ame application to Bache & Co. 

James M. Leopold & Co., established in 1884, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall street, New 
York, are enabling many persons of moderate means to 
acquire first-class securities on the partial payment plan 
Those interested should send to Leopold & Co. for their 
booklet L-25, which explains their methods and terms 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad stre@t, New York, will 
send to any applicant his booklet, L, which gives a clear 
explanation of the opportunities offered by the use of 
puts and calls in stock market operations. 

Persons who are not satisfied with sav ings bank interest 
ean find a dependable invest ment in the 7 per cent. bonds 
offered by G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East Forty-second 
street, New York; Atlanta, Ga., and other cities. The 
merit of Miller bonds is well set forth in an interesting 
story which the company publishes, entitled “How 
Henry Wilkinson Became Ri h.” The company « 
bonds come in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000 
Interest is paid twice yearly and partial payment a: 
counts are invited. Interested investors should send to 
Miller & Co. for a copy of “How Heury Wilkinson Be- 
came Ri 


Good-looking?” 


“Well, to be honest, she’s no Venus.” 


“Intellectual?” 


“Heavens, she’s not so homely as all that!” 
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ALL NIGHT LONG 
The Invention. 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. 
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regarding the selection, installation, 
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In case an answer by mail is desired a 
For information concerning the technical details of construction 


operation and care of 1 uted 
Weat 43d Street, 
two-cent postage stamys 
uf receivers and tranamilters the reader 


rred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 


Radio Frequency 


HE most striking feature of the 
recent New York radio show is the 
tendency towards radio frequency. 
very little commercial radio 
apparatus was available; it 
was, in fact, considered unsuitable for the 
use of any but experts. This year, how- 
ever, the problem of making simple, reli- 
able, and easily-operated radio frequency 
amplifiers has been satisfactorily solved, 
and practically all manufacturers ex- 
hibited either complete radio frequency 
receivers or units that can be attached to 
their existing standard receivers. Evi- 
dently, the receiver of the near future will 
be of the radio frequency type using a 
small indoor loop to receive all but the 
most distant stations. 

It will be well, perhaps, to explain what 
is meant by radio frequency amplifica- 
tion. The vital part of any receiver is 
the detector. This device, whether it is a 
crystal or a vacuum tube, receives high 
(or radio) frequency currents and trans- 
forms these into low (or audio) frequency 
currents, which can changed into 
sounds by the phones. 

The currents as obtained by the use of a 
detector alone are always quite weak and 
not very loud signals in the 
phones, so it is usually desirable to 
amplify, or magnify, them so that they 
can be heard more clearly. This can be 
done in two ways: by amplifying the 
currents after they have passed through 
the detector, which is known as “‘audio 
amplification,” because the currents are 
at audio frequency; or before they have 
passed through the detector, which is 
known “radio frequency” amplifica- 
because the currents are at radio 


Last 
Trequency 


year, 
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do give 


as 
tion, 
lrequency. 

If the detector were perfectly sensitive 
and passed on every signal that reached 
it, it would make little difference which 
kind of amplification we used. But the 
detector is not perfectly sensitive. It 
will, in fact, “detect” only signals of a 
certain strength. Weaker signals make 
impression on it. If, now, we 
audio amplification we can only magnify 
the signals that are strong enough to be 
passed on by the detector, and no amount 
of amplification will enable us to hear 
the weaker ones. But if we use radio 
amplification, we magnify these weak sig- 
nals to a point where they ean get by the 


ho use 


detector and thus become audible to us. 

Hence radio frequency amplification 
adds greatly to the range of the receiver. 
In addition, it tends to cut down static 
interference, because static are 
usually of audio frequency and are there- 
fore not amplified by the radio-frequency 
amplifier to anything like the magnitude | 
of the radio-frequency-message currents. 

Of course, after we have used radio} 
frequency amplification and have passed | 
the currents through the detector, we can | 
then magnify these currents still further 
by using audio amplification. Many of 
the better receivers are now of this 
type. 


noises 


Detector and Amplification 


ye ’ it is often asked by non-tech- 

nical users of radio receivers, “what 
is the distinction between detection and | w 
amplification? A detector tube is exactly | 
like an amplifier tube and it is operated in 
the same way. Why should there be any 
difference in their action?” 

There is all the difference in the world | 
between detection and amplification—as 
much difference as there is between | 
peonies and pickaxes. Detection, 
already pointed out, consists in changing 
one kind of a current into a current of a 
totally different kind; whereas amplifica- | 
tion consists in simply increasing the 
volume of a current without in any way 
altering its essential characteristics. Were 
we always to use a crystal for a detector | 
and a vacuum tube for an amplifier, we 
would never confuse the two operations— 
we would easily appreciate their complete 
dissimilarity. The vacuum tube, being a 
very versatile device, does both things, 
but its condition when detecting is quite | 
different from its condition when aan- 
plifying. 

It is impossible to explain wherein this | 
difference lies without a detailed tech- 
nical discussion, Fortunately, this is 
entirely unnecessary for practical pur- 
poses. The essential facts are these: If 
we take a vacuum tube, with a single 
“B” battery connected to the plate, and | 
gradually increase the temperature of | 
its filament by increasing the current | 
through it, we will find that at a certain | 
temperature the tube will act as a detec- 
tor, but it will not act as an amplifier. 
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| Here are the songs that never grow o! 
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National Music Lovers, Inc., Dept 41, 


Don't send a penny no me, 
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364 Fourth Ay. NewYork 





You Can Earn $500 a Month 
hp 


No experience or investment necessary. 
We teach you how to earn $250 to $500a 
month by taking orders for wonderful 
new All-Weather Coats of waterproofed 


| Gaberdines —Whipcords —Tweeds 
} that sell fast because raincoat and cloth coat / 
| combined. Wayne Manufacturing Co. * 


Dept. a0, 144 West 36th St., New York City 


Write the Words for a Song 


e compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote many big 
song hits. Submit your song poem to us at once 


New York Melody Corporation, 462 Fitzgerald Building, New York 
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ATTENTION 


As she filed out of the Divorce Court she was 
overheard to say, ‘‘How was I to know that a new 
world opened up to me upon entering married life? 
I wasjustaninnocent,trusting young siriwite 
If someone had told me then what I now know, this 
trouble and heartache would have been avoided.” 


True Mapetncss in Marriage must be based 
on a knowledge of facts as insuppressible as life 
itself. A clear ethical discussion of such matters 
is the theme of **Standard Sex Knowled 

Sex Problems boldly treated. uestions which 
may occur any day to_be answered by Parent, 

Wife and Husband. Specially featuring Birth 
Control and Limitation of Offspring. 


PART OF CONTENTS ONLY: Birth Control, Limit- 
ation of gy = Abortion, Prevention vs. Abortion, 
Preventive ods, Sterilization, Sex Determination, 
Mistakes of Bridegroom, Sexual sapgenes ity 
and Mistakes in Marriage, Paying the Penalty, Woman's 
Despair — and Debt, Pass hm Breakdown, Woman's 


Downfall, Un Sg and Cure, 
Sex Relation —, *e Lilness, Pre i 
Physician’s Absence, Venereal Disease, — 
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This Great New Book jost 
} ts never before printed 
scial message to Pxpectam 
‘ives. Love-Life prolonged. 
assured. Striking Full-Page Illustrations, Regular 
price $2. Reduced to $1 for a short time only. 


Standard Publishing Co., Dept. 33, Topeka, Kansas 
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Get Rid of Them. Make Your Skin 

CLER-O Pimples and Eruptions. 

We Tell You How. Free Booklet. 
CLER-O MFG. CO. 


Dept. E. 221 Gibralter Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MEYERS BROS., 2214 Market St., 
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——— Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Taleam, 2%c.everywhere. Sam: 
free of Cuticura Laboratories. Dept. 7, Malden, 











OF BRAINS | 


| Now if we alter the temperature (increas- 
ing it in some cases and decreasing it in 
others), we will find a point where the 
tube no longer acts as a detector but does 

| amplify. Increasing the plate voltage by 
using from two to four “B” batteries 
improves the amplifying power; and for 

| this reason many receivers are arranged 

| with one “B” battery for the detector 

| tube and two or more for the amplifiers. 
The little condenser, connected in the grid 

circuit of the detector tube in most 
receivers, also assists the detecting action 
of the tube. Grid condensers, it will be 
noted, are never used with amplifying 
tubes. 

Finally, “soft” tubes (those with a 
| relatively poor vacuum) are suitable for 
detection, whereas “hard’’ tubes (which 
have a high vacuum) can be used either 
for detection or amplification. Soft tubes 
are cheaper than hard ones, which is the 
chief reason why they are generally 
recommended for detection. 

In the operation of the ordinary re- 
ceiver, all technical considerations are 
disregarded. We naturally adjust the 
| detector tube so that it detects properly, 


and the amplifier tubes so that they 
amplify. 

A typical receiver with two steps of 
radio frequency amplification and two of 
audio amplification, has five tubes. The 
first two tubes are adjusted to the ampli- 
fying condition and magnify the incoming 
high-frequency currents. The third tulx 
is the detector and transforms the high 
frequency currents into currents of low 
frequency. The last two tubes are ampl- 
fiers again, and magnify the low fre- 
quency currents delivered to them by the 
detector so that extremely loud signals 
are heard in the phones. In place of the 
detector tube, we could use a crystal de- 
tector, but we cannot satisfactorily sub- 
stitute anything else for the amplifier 
tubes. 

The cost for operating a two-stage re- 
ceiver for a year should be about 
follows: Charging battery with a charger 
at home, $5; three new 86 tubes, $18; 
four new $3.50 B Batteries, $14. ‘Total, 
$37. If one has unusually good luck 
with his tubes and B batteries, the cost 
may be less than $20, but with bad luck, 
it will run over $50, 
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When to Hear 


range stations may be heard. 


Wave 

Length 
360 
00 
400 
400 
400 
415 
400 
360 
360 
360 
360 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Location 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N 4 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anacostia, D. C 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Chicago, Il. 
Davenport, Ia 
St. Louis, Mo 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Havana, Cuba 





T= following schedule gives the evening time at which some of the long- 
Hours given are in Eastern Standard 


Time, which must be corrected for other time belts. 


Time 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.30 
8.30 

11.45 

7.00 
8.30 
8.00 
8.00 
7:30— 9:30 
7:00—10:00 
9.00 
8.30 
11.00-—12.30 A.M. 
9.00—10.30 


the Big Stations 


Remarks 
To 11.00 on Saturdays 
Except Tuesday and Friday 
To 11.30 on Friday 


10.30 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.30 
10.00 
12.45 
10.00 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Monday and Thursday only 
Wednesday and Friday only 
M 


A.M. Also at 8 P. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday only 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday only 
Until 12:30 A. M. on Opera Nights 
Except Tues. To 11:00 on Wed 
11.00 Until 2 A. M. Monday and Thursday 
11.30 


Wednesday and Saturday only 

















Young Magazine Editor—Take care of yourself, dear, and write me five 


' or ten thousand words about the baby. 
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, U. S. Army 


‘It’s three o’clock in the morning.” 


Traveler—Do you call this a fast 
train? 

Proud Conductor—Yes, sir. 

“Do you mind if I get off to see 
what it is fast to?” 
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sees wean! 


1 by Gus MEINs. 
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Beginner’s Luck 


jem has set aside this page for 
« 


the work of the budding artist 
He hopes, in this way, to give 
nd encouragement to he 
whose work gives promise 

lity Remember that a 

idea is all-important, 

draw clearly with india ink on whi 
paper Address your contributions 
Amateur Page, JUDGE, 627 West 
St., New York City 
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The Curb Exchange. 





Drau by Horace I, ELMo 


Ir. Jones—Bridget, has Johnnie 
come home from school yet? 

Bridget—Yes, sir. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how do you know he’s home?” 

“*Cause the cat’s hidden under the 
stove, sir.” 


Boss—I won- 
der why the 
clerk jumped 
into the river? 

Ofice Boy— 
I think there 
was a woman at 
the bottom of 
it. 
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Drawn by PARMELEE CUSACK. 


The end of a perfect day. 














To-night /—Answer the 
Call of the 
Wilderness / 
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Answer the call of the wilderness tonight! James Olive 
ready to carry 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
6 Complete Volumes «Now at a Special Price 
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